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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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SITTING  HENS. 

From  Photo,  taken  in  Poultry  House  of  Mrs.  F.  C.  Nowell,  South  Natick,  Mass. 

THE   MOTHER  HEN. 

Her  Place  in  Nature,  Industry  and  Philosophy. 


IIR  ISAAC  XEWTOX 
once,  to  a  question  as  to 
how  he  came  to  make 
the  great  discoveries 
since  his  time  histori- 
cally associated  with  his 
name,  replied,  "By  pa- 
tiently hroodinir  my  subject  till  order  began  to 
dawn,  and  light  after  light  broke  in  upon  my 
miiul."' 

AVith  this  remark  as  a  text,  an  editoria. 
«;';n  c  writer  forone  of  the  city  dailies,  recently 
furnished  that  paper  a  long  editorial  entitled. 
'■The  Hen  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  which,  toa 
poultryman,  makes  highly  amusing  reading. 
All  its  allusions  to  matters  associated  with 
fi'atiires  of  his  daily  work  are  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  inaccurate. 

As  the  "  main  point  "  of  the  article,  the  idea 
cf  close,  car?ful,  and  continued  thoughtfiil- 
ness  in  matters  whivh  concern  one  is  all  right. 
I  suppose  that  from  the  daily  newspaper 
man's  point  of  view,  errors  of  fact,  absurdities 
in  "  technical"'  adusion.and  a  geneial  absence 
of  logical  connection  in  the  application  of  the 
illustrations  from  nature,  are  trivi:>l  matters. 

Says  the  newspaper  man  :  —  "  Even  in  these 
days  of  public  schools  and  text  books  on 
liiology.it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  most  progressive  hen  in  all  Xew  England 
knows  much  more  about  what  is  going  on 


inside  the  eggs  she  is  assiduously  hatching  out 
^han  were  she  the  next  sheet  iron  incubator 
absorbed  in  the  same  blind  function.  'You 
merely  generate  the  heat,  and  we  do  the  rest,' 
is  what  nature  seems  to  say  to  incubator  and 
hen  alike;  and  so  sister  Biddy  obediently  and 
self  sacriScingly  applies  her  warm  body  to  the 
eggs,  till  the  lir^t  thing  she  knows  a  lively 
brood  of  chicklings  is,  in  way  of  reward,  scut- 
tling out  from  under  her.  Thus  kerosene  in 
the  incubator,  and  good  warm  blood  in  the 
hen,  prove  so  potent  as  amply  to  dispense 
with  the  need  of  any  reflective  or  forecasting 
faculty  in  either.  But.  meanwhile,  it  would 
seem  that  even  the  blankest  atheist  would  feel 
what  a  'divil  of  a  deal  of  thinkin"'  must  be 
going  on  somewhere,  especially  inside  those 
eggs,  and  that  to  fall  down  on  the  knees  and 
worship  mere  blood  heat  in  a  hen,  or  9S 
degrees  of  temperature  in  a  sheet  iron  stove,  as 
sole  creative  parent  of  universal  chickendom, 
is  a  shape  of  idolatry,  compared  to  which  the 
fetichism  of  the  Fejee  islander  is  a  blaze  of 
enlightenment. 

"Really  it  is  enough  to  start  tears  to  the  eyes 
to  stand  by  day  after  day  and  watch  a  brood- 
ing hen  on  her  nest  of  eggs.  Such  a  half 
idiotic  sense  of  the  burden  of  the  mystery  of 
the  great  creative  process,  such  unreasoning 
devout  obedience  to  its  mighty  behest!  And 
all  conjoined  with  so  total  a  vacuity  of  mind  as 
to  the  event  involved  in 
the  long  patient  act." 

There  is  much  more  in 
the  same  strain,  but  to 
quote  further  would  be 
superfluous.  I  have 
quoted  thus  far  only 
because  there  are  not  a 
few  poultrymen  who 
■.v;!l  smile  at  some  of  the 
;;iings  said  in  the  quota- 
tion, yet  who  them- 
-elves  do  not  much  bet- 
•f-r  appreciate  the  man- 
;  testations  of  motherly 
"!-tinct  in  the  hen,  and 
who  ought  to  endeavor 
to  get  a  right  apprecia- 
tion of  their  fowls,  so 
aptly  described  by  Mr. 
I.  K.  Felch  in  his  contri- 
bution to  this  paper,  as 
the  "live  tools"  of  the 
poultryman's  trade. 
How  it  might  be  had 
FAMIty.  ^  '^'^^^  ^^'^  leisure 


or  the  disposition  "  to  stand  by  day  after  day, 
and  watch  a  brooding  hen  on  her  nest  of 
eggs,"  I  cannot  say,  but  after  having  through 
many  years  done  what  it  was  advisable  for  the 
keeper  to  do  for  many  brooding  hens,  always 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  results  of 
their  brooding  were  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents  to  me,  I  long  ago  arrived  at  the  point 
where,  without  assuming  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  for  the  hen,  I  could,  as  the  saying 
is,  "'take  off  my  hat  to  her"  for  what  she  can 
do  within  the  range  of  her  intelligence.  And 
I  must  say  that  I  cannot  muster  up  a  very 
high  estimate  of  the  powers  of  observation  of 
any  individual  who  can  speak  of  the  brooding 
hen  as  displaying  "total  vacuity  of  mind  as  to 
the  event,  etc.,'"  as  "half  idiotic,"  as  not  at  all 
in  need  of  forecasting  faculty. 

Whoever  assumes  for  the  hen  a  total  lack  of 
idea  of  the  result  of  brooding  the  eggs  assumes 
something  which  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  possible  to  demonstrate  that  the  hen 
has  what  we  would  call  an  intelligent  idea  of 
results  of  such  labors,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  same  instinct  that  prompts  her  to 


To  me  the  sitting  hen — the  broody  hen  has 
long  been  intensely  interesting  because  of  the 
difficulty  she  in  common  with  all  birds,  pre- 
sents to  those  philosophers  who  develop 
everything  by  evolution  and  natural  selection. 
A  slow  gradual  development  of  the  brooding 
faculty  is  not  easily  conceivable.  Incubation 
by  the  parent  was  a  process  which  had  to  be 
perfect  from  the  beginning,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  however  people  may  ditfer  about  such 
matters  as  the  development  of  species,  the 
personality  of  a  creator,  and  his  manifestations 
to  men,  they  must  agree  that  the  process  of 
incubation  .as  carried  on  by  birds  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  marvelous  things  in  life, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  explain  on 
any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  effective 
agency  of  an  intelligent  creator  in  implanting 
the  instincts  of  the  fowl. 

To  go  back  to  the  matter  of  lessons  the 
poultryman  may  learn  from  his  sitting  hens. 
Attention  to  business  has  been  mentioned. 
After  this  comes  patient  waiting  for  develop- 
ments in  natural  order.  In  a  story  book  for 
children  I  read  not  long  ago  a  story  ineul- 


JUST  READY  TO 

incubation,  also  gives  her  some  inkling  of  its 
use.  However  that  may  be,  I  think  most 
people  who  have  noted  the  "expression"'  of 
the  brooding  hen  on  her  nest  of  eggs,  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  nothing  either 
stupid  or  idiotic  about  it  —  unless  the  hen  is 
half  sick.  Quiet  she  is,  and  hugging  the  nest 
closely — as  the  occasion  demands — but  her  ey« 
is  ever  alert,  and  nothing  transpiring  within 
her  range  of  vision  escapes  her  notice.  To  me 
she  typifies  strict  attention  to  one's  own  busi- 
ness, with  no  more  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
othr-rs  than  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
meddlers. 

At  the  top  of  this  page  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  photoirraph  I  made  some  months  ago  at  Mrs. 
NowelTs  poultry  yards  in  South  Xatick,  Mass. 
I  don't  know  at  this  writing —  the  cut  not  yet 
having  come  from  the  engravers  —  whether  it 
has  been  possible  to  hold  enough  of  the  detail 
of  the  picture  in  the  half-tone  to  show  the  keen 
alert  eye  of  every  hen  in  the  row  as  it  is  shown 
in  the  photograph.  .  The  nest  of  the  sitting 
hen  is  rarely  located  favorably  for  photograph- 
ing, but  this  picture,  while  not  strong  in  all 
details,  shows  in  the  original  expression  that 
denies  the  allegation  of  stupidity. 


tEAVE  THE  NEST. 

eating  the  lesson  of  patience  by  the  story  of  a 
lien  which  oecoming  impatient  wailing  for 
her  chicks  to  appear,  picked  open  the  eggs  and 
of  course  spoiled  all  her  chances  of  chicks.  It 
was  an  absurd  story,  but  not  more  absurd 
than  the  practice  of  those  poultrymen  who 
are  never  content  to  let  things  proceed  in 
nature's  course,  but  try  to  hurry  up  every 
process,  thinking  that  thus  they  increase  their 
produce  and  their  gains. 

Nature's  way  with  the  domestic  hen  is  not 
the  same  as  it  was  with  her  wild  ancestor. 
Improvement  under  domestication  has  some- 
what modified  the  "  nature  "'  of  the  hen.  Her 
real  *'  nature"  is  seen  in  her  average  develop- 
ment and  performance  under  her  ordinary 
conditions  of  life.  The  profitableness  of 
poultry  now-a-days  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  getting  extraordinary  results  in  growth 
and  egg  production  as  of  getting  .average — 
ordinary  results  at  the  minimum  of  cost — 
e>peeially  at  the  minimum  of  cost  for  labor. 
But  a  good  many  poultrymen  attempt  to  run 
their  business  on  the  contrary  principle,  that 
the  greatest  profit  is  to  be  derived  from 
extraordinary  results  secured  by  forcing 
production  far  beyond  what  is  usual,  and  so 
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natural.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  authentic  record 
that  any  hen  ever  attempted  to  aiiopt  unusual 
means  to  facilitate  the  process  of  incubation, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  occurring 
yearly  where  poultrymen.  ignoring  the  advice 
of  experience  try  to  advance  their  business 
faster  than  is  possible  under  the  conditions 
existing,  and  do  this  In  open  disregard  of  the 
advice  of  those  whose  experience  makes  them 
safe  guides. 

There  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  same  uniform 
rate  of  development  in  poultry  culture  for  all, 
as  there  is  in  the  incubation  of  eggs.  All  eggs 
and  every  egg  of  a  certain  kind  of  fowl  or 
bird  require  practically  the  same  conditions 
for  successful  incubation.  Poultry  businesses 
are  begun  and  developed  under  a  great  variety 
of  conditions,  yet  given  certain  conditions 
certain  laws  or  principles  apply  and  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  a  certain  range  of  possi- 
bilities was  established.  And  when  one  com- 
pares the  histories  of  many  ventures  in  poultry 
keeping  he  finds  that  much  as  initial  condi- 
tions may  vary  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
striking  uniformity  as  to  length  of  time 
required  to  assure  success  or  declare  failure. 

There  is,  as  it  were,  a  period  of  incubation 
for  every  venture  in  poultry  keeping.  And 
the  parallelism  between  incubation  of  eggs 
and  establishment  of  a  business  is  not  as 
partial  as  at  first  thought  it  may  appear. 
For  the  incubation  of  an  egg  there  must  be 
the  combination  of  two  active  sexual  germs 
which  we  call  fertility,  a  store  of  material 
within  the  egg  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
chick  up  to  and  for  a  brief  period  following 
exclusion  from  the  shell,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  heat  maintained  continuously  for  a  specific 
period.  For  the  establishment  of  a  poultry 
business  there  must  be  suitable  location,  suita- 
ble stock,  sufficient  capital,  a  practical  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  business,  and  some 
business  and  executive  capacity  on  the  part  of 
the  person  engaging  in  it.  Given  all  the  ele- 
ments which  ultimately  make  success,  and 
still  it  takes  time  to  accomplish  that  success, 
just  as  it  takes  time  to  incubate  eggs,  and,  as 
has  been  said,  the  period  of  development  for  a 
business  seems  to  be  about  uniform.  The 
plain  lesson  here  for  the  beginner  is  that  he 
ought  not  to  expect  either  to  work  miracles 
for  himself  or  to  have  circumstances  work 
them  in  his  behalf,  and  ought  to  be  wary  of 
placing  confidence  in  advisors  who  encourage 
him  to  hope  that  success  may  come  to  him  in 
less  than  the  usual  period. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the 
development  of  the  incubator  and  brooder 
would  ultimately  entirely  relieve  the  hen  of 
maternal  duties,  and  that  as  a  result  the  brood- 
ing instinct  would  soon  ,be  as  rare  in  all  hens 
at  it  is  now  in  the  non-sitting  breeds  and  in 
some  strains  of  other  breeds.  What  might  be 
should  the  hen  go  out  of  use  as  a  hatcher  and 
brooder  no  one  can  say.  I  think  it  doubtful 
whether  the  brooding  faculty  would  ever  be 
even  largely — not  to  say  wholly  eliminated  for 
lack  of  use.  At  any  rate  there  is  little  danger 
of  the  mother  hen  being  generally  shelved,  for 
while  it  it  true  that  the  incubator  and  brooder 
are  better  suited  to  some  of  the  larger  opera- 
tions in  poultry  culture,  it  is  equally  true  that 
many  people  can  hatch  and  rear  chicks  with 
hens  who  are  not  so  circumstanced  that  they 
can  use  artificial  methods,  and  give  the 
"machines"  regularly  even  the  minimum 
amount  of  attention  necessary. 

These  alone  make  so  large  a  number  who 
will  always  (at  least  in  our  day)  use  natural 
methods  that  we  aie  not  likely  to  see  condi- 
tions which  would  test  the  eflect  on  the  hen  of 
the  use  of  artificial  hatcbers  exclusively.  And 
in  addition  to  them  there  is  a  very  large  number 
who  use  actual  methods  from  preference  when 
they  might  use  either.  On  the  whole  I  doubt 
whether  the  introduction  of  natural  methods 
deprived  any  considerable  proportion  of  our 
hens  of  the  exercise  of  their  maternal  func- 
tions. It  opened  up  new  possibilities  in  the 
business.  It  made  a  field  for  itself  and  appur- 
tenant appliances.  In  doing  so  it  greatly 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  poultry  industry, 
and  though  here  and  there  the  hens  were  sup- 
planted by  the  machines,  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  general  extension  of  production  propor- 
tionately more  hens  have  been  used  as  mothers 
since  than  before  the  incubator  became  so 
important  a  factor  in  commercial  poultry 
keeping. 


POULTRY  CULTURE  AS  A 
CALLING. 


Magnitude  of  Consumption  of  Poultry  Produce 
Practical  Advice  to  Those  Engaging  in  the 
Business. 


■,EFOEE  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  Worcester, 
twenty-eight  years  ago  I 
made  my  maiden  speech. 
There  I  affirmed  that  the 
production  and  con- 
sumption of  poultry  and  eggs  in  the  United 
States  was  over  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

The  look  of  incredulity  expressed  upon  the 
faces  of  my  audience  when  I  made  that  state- 
ment came  near  giving  me  a  stage  fright  —  for 
fear  I  had  been  faulty  in  my  arithmetic;  but 
I  was  reassured  some  two  weeks  afterward 
when  one  of  my  hearers  called  on  me  to  make 
— as  he  said — an  apology,  because  when  listen- 
ing to  me  he  had  condemned  me  as  the  monu- 
mental liar  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  he 
was  forced  to  believe  that  I  had  told  the 
truth. 

We  then  had  nine  millions  of  families. 
Todav  we  have  fifteen  millions  of  families 


The  successful  breeder  stamps  his  calling 
with  his  own  personality.  We  always  do  best 
that  which  interests  us  most,  and  the  breed 
that  we  love  best  thrives  best  for  us.  Then 
the  breed  of  your  choice  is  the  breed  for  you. 

It  is  folly  to  use  other  than  completely  bred, 
or  the  so-called  ••  thoroughbred  "  fowls,  for 
they  respond  to  extra  care  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  do  the  scrub  or  mixed  flocks  so 
often  seen  upon  our  farms.  It  will  be  best  to 
couple  with  exhibition  demands  the  practical 
demands  for  poultry  and  eggs  to  supply  the 
tables  of  families  and  hotels. 

The  exhibition  demand  does  not  go  beyond 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  best  of  the  flocks.  The 
demand  for  thoroughbred  breeding  stock  does 
not  take  over  thirty-five  per  cent  more  of  the 
season's  product,  which  leaves  fifty  per  cent 
to  be  consumed  on  the  tables  of  our  land. 

Because  of  this,  it  is  not  wise  to  raise  other 
than  thoroughbred  stocks.  A  cockerel  may 
>eil  for  a  dollar,  no  matter  what  its  color;  but 
for  exhibition  and  breeding  purposes,  if  it 


THE  FIKST  DAT  OUT. 
The  Hen  With  One  Chick  Concentrates  Her  Attention  On  It. 


accredited  to  us,  which  reckoned  on  the  same 
basis  as  then,  allowing  forty-five  dollars 
worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  per  year  to  each 
family,  gives  us  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  for  family  use  alone.  The  encyclo- 
pedias in  1ST2  gave  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
consumption  at  sixty-two  millions.  Today  it 
must  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  millioDS. 
With  one  hundred  millions  more  consumed  in 
the  medical  and  mechanical  arts,  —  the  curing 
of  leather  goods,  box  making,  the  manufac- 
ture of  ether,  and  thousands  of  other  uses  too 
numerous  to  mention,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  aggregate  probably  reaches  near 
a  billion  of  dollars  as  the  yearly  consumption 
of  stufi'  from  Uncle  Sam's  poultry  yards.  Yet 
twenty-five  years  ago  he  who  embarked  in 
poultry  culture  as  a  business  was  thought  to 
be  taking  chances  for  a  living. 

But  times  have  changed.  Now  both  men 
and  women  enter  poultry  keeping  as  a  calling, 
knowing  that  that  calling  represents  one  dol- 
lar in  every  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  of 
Uncle  Sam's  wealth,  and  thus  represents  one 
of  his  largest  agricultural  interests.  The 
farmers  of  earlier  days  ignored  the  fowls  as 
money  earners.  Today  we  see  the  stone  they 
rejected  made  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner  in 
our  agriculture,  which  is  the  grandest  wealth 
producing  agent  of  our  state  and  nation.  Then 
does  it  tax  our  energies  that  we  may  master 
the  conditions  that  carry  us  on  to  success. 

In  this  calling  we  are  using  live  tools,  so  to 
speak.  The  calling  leads  up  to  the  creator's 
skill  in  their  use,  that  we  may  propagate  and 
p>erpetuate  the  creators'  models  found  in  the 
thoroughbred  breeds. 


will  score  95  points  in  a  possible  100  points, 
indicating  perfection  of  shape  and  color,  it 
will  sell  for  fifty  dollars,  and  if  it  retains  its 
excellence  of  exhibition  merit  in  its  second 
year,  being  then  a  cock,  it  will  readily  sell  for 
one  hundred  dollars.  You  see  you  have  to 
raise  but  a  few  to  reach  superior  merit  to 
enable  you  to  sacrifice  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
flocks  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  calling,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  an  added  profit. 
While,  on  the  other  hand, if  we  raise  mongrels 
or  half  bred  stock  we  can  never  rise  above  the 
market  price  for  food  supply. 

In  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  seen  the 
dozen  then  called  full  bloods  increase  to  one 
hundred  and  twelve  now  acknowledged  as 
completely  bred,  or  thoroughbred  varieties  of 
fowls;  but  for  all  this,  how  few  maintain  for 
any  length  of  time  a  truly  popular  position  as 
compared  with  the  few  which  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  greatest  practical  merit,  and  have 
forced  the  others  into  unpopularity  or  oblivion. 

New  creations  many  times  prove  bubbles 
which  burst  to  the  discomfort  and  loss  of 
many  an  amateur,  for  the  American  necessity 
and  demand  for  thrift  and  profit  even  in  the 
products  th.1t  cater  to  our  pleasures  has 
brought  it  about  that  the  majority  of  our 
exhibitions  have  but  few  large  classes,  and  our 
largest  and  most  popular  breeders  and  poul- 
terers handle  but  a  few  kinds,  for  the  calling 
demands  that  the  birds  used  shall  pay  a  profit. 

The  amateur  makes  no  mistake  when  he 
chooses  as  his  mainstay  an  old  and  tried 
breed,  one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  years  and 
secured  the  reputation  of  being  practical  and 
productive  as  well  as  beautiful. 


Sow  often  do  you  hear  one  of  our  merchants 
say,  "  Give  me  the  article  everybody  wants, 
with  a  small  profit,  and  you  can  have  the  fad 
with  a  large  profit  that  will  soon  lose  its 
demand. '-■ 

This  holds  good  with  poultry  as  well. 
Look  over  the  field  and  see  who  are  our  old 
and  influential  breeders,  and  see  if  every  one 
of  them  have  not  been  identified  with  some 
one,  two,  and  not  often  over  three  breeds,  and 
these  the  most  popular  and  best  money 
makers.  Xor  do  you  see  them  running  after 
every  claimed  new  creation  or  so-called  new 
breed.  The  obsolete  breeds  are  many — with 
more  to  follow. 

The  interests  of  breeders  and  poulterers  are 
each  day  becoming  more  and  more  united, 
and  the  breeders  of  thoroughbreds  have 
learned  to  look  for  the  poulterers'  trade  for 
the  lower  half  of  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
products.  This  leads  them  to  protect  the 
merit  of  their  flocks  while  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  their  exhibition  stock. 

The  interest  of  the  poulterers  is  best  pro- 
tected by  being  able  to  ship  a  specific  number 
of  eggs  each  day,  with  his  broilers  and  his 
roasters;  and  for  2vew  England,  where  dark 
shelled  eggs  have  the  call,  we  find  the  Light 
Brahma,  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  White 
Wyandottes,  with  the  White  Leghorn  to  tide 
over  the  egg  trade  during  the  incubating  sea- 
son, the  most  popular  quartet  among  breeds. 

Coupling  exhibition  excellence  with  popu- 
lar demand,  we  find  the  most  popular  classes 
in  our  exhibitions  to  be  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Xight  Brahmas,  Brown, 
White,  and  Buflf  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas, 
Buflf  and  Partridge  Cochins,  Silver  and 
Golden  Wyandottes,  with  Buflf  Wyandottes, 
for  the  time  being,  interesting  the  fanciers. 
Outside  of  these  the  breeds  become  truly  fancy 
stocks  whose  breeders  see  more  of  beauty  than 
of  profit  in  handling:  but  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  breeds 
will,  if  intelligently  handled,  pay  a  profit. 
This  enables  the  breeder  or  amateur  to  follow 
his  preferences  as  to  color,  and  as  breeds 
always  look  best  when  classed  as  to  color,  and 
thus  best  satisfy  those  having  fine  appreciation 
of  fitness  of  things,  we  suggest  one  of  the 
following  groupings  for  a  farm  where  several 
difl"erent  breeds  might  be  kept,  yet  the  farm 
known  for  the  color  of  the  flocks : — 

1.  — Light  Brahmas,  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahma  Bantams. 

2.  — Partridge  Cochins,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Partridge  Cochin  Bantams. 

3.  — Buff  Cochins,  Buft'  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Buff'PekIn  Bantams. 

4.  — White  Cochins,  White  Dorkings,  R.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  White  Cochin  Bantams. 

5.  — Silver,  Golden,  and  Buft"  AVyandottes, 
Sebright  Bantams. 

6.  — Black  Langshans,  Black  Javas,  Black 
Minorcas,  Black  African  Bantams. 

7.  — Black  Cochins,  Black  Wyandottes,  Black 
Hamburgs,  Black  Cochin  Bantams. 

8.  — Colored  and  Silver  Dorkings,  Duckwiug 
Leghorns,  Duckwing  Bantams. 

My  friend,  have  I  given  you  lists  enough  for 
you  to  choose  from?  I  feel  certain  as  I  live 
that  should  you  choose  either  group  and 
become  identified  with  them  and  judiciously 
advertise  them,  success  would  follow.  The 
consistent  choice  of  colors  alone  would  attract 
attention  and  secure  you  trade. 

The  breeds  not  named,  with  the  Games, 
areas  a  rule  bred  purely  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, and  wholly  outside  of  the  poulterers' 
demands,  and  their  demand  fluctuates,  as 
their  trade  is  controlled  by  a  fad  which  is  up 
today  and  down  tomorrow,  as  follows  the 
fancy  of  purchasers  for  purely  sentimental 
gratification  and  feeling. 

The  Bantams,  independent  of  the  larger 
breeds,  are  worthy  of  special  notice,  and  are 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  popular 
as  actually  useful  fowls.  We  have  weighed 
their  eggs  when  eighteen  ounces  for  the 
twelve  was  reached.  When  handled  right 
more  than  one  hundred  eggs  each  yearly  can 
be  secured  from  these  diminutive  matrons  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  ounces  each. 

I  believe  that  a  special  trade  with  our  hos- 
pitals can  be  secured  for  them  to  that  extent 
that  a  farm  used  entirely  for  bantams  would 
pay.  Killing  the  males  when  the  size  of 
robins,  before  they  are  secreting  fat,  when — 
like  the  wild  birds— they  are  pure  muscle, 
they  should  be  everyway  as  good. 

It  it  «ver  becomes  Uie  custom  to  sell  eggs 
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by  the  pound  (and  I  believe  there  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts a  law  to  that  effect — twentv-foui- 
ounces  being  declared  a  dozen)  that  moment 
will  bantams  become  popular  as  utility  fowls. 
Many  of  our  bantams  are  prolific  layers,  and 
produce  a  larger  weight  of  eggs  compared  to 
their  own  weight  than  some  of  our  larger 
breeds  can  boast.  These  eggs  are  the  daintiest 
among  eggs  for  hospital  use,  for  invalid  use  in 
wine,  for  use  in  coffee  in  the  ordinary  family ; 
then  what  is  the  reason  a  large  specific  demand 
cannot  be  created  for  them?  Bantams  bear 
confinement  better  than  any  other  fowls,  and 
when  allowed  to  run  at  large  do  less  damage, 
while  a  few  upon  a  lawn  are  unique  and 
beautiful  adjuncts. 

The  utility  Games  of  our  boyhood  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  Game  crosses  upon 
Brahma  foundation  stock  produce  the  win- 
ning carcasses  in  dressed  poultry  competi- 
tion, and  the  Game  hen  is  the  best  mother  and 
rearer  of  our  chickens. 

In  this  connection  let  me  refer  to  the  phe- 
nomenal egg  records  we  see  in  print.  They 
are  by  no  means  surprising.  Why  should 
they  be?  We  have  horses  that  trot  and  pace  a 
mile  in  two  minutes.  Does  that  destroy  the 
fact  that  the  average  horse  does  not  exceed 
eight  miles  per  hour?  We  have  on  record  a 
Brahma  hen  laying  i66  eggs  in  506  days,  but 
large  flocks  from  which  each  hen  gives  us  150 
eggs,  and  hatches  and  rears  a  brood  of  chicks 
in  a  year  are  strictly  first  class  and  pay  a 
handsome  profit. 

But  these  records  disclose  other  interesting 
matter.  Let  us  take  the  White  Wyandotte 
record,  that  is  going  the  rounds,  of  210  eggs 
as  the  average  from  eleven  hens.  This  at  1^ 
pounds  to  the  dozen  (I  weighed  a  dozen 
shipped  iTom  the  flock  for  setting  purposes, 
and  I  weighed  a  day's  laying  from  another 
flock  and  this  was  the  actual  weight)  amounts, 
as  you  see,  to  234  pounds  per  capita  as  a  food 
supply. 

Take  another  record  which  we  have  in 
print,  being  16Si  eggs  per  hen  from  a  flock  of 
fifteen  Brahmas.  These  eggs  weighed  an 
average  of  1|  pounds  to  the  dozen,  or  2-t  15-16 
pounds  per  capita.  You  see,  producing  a 
greater  weight  and  of  better  quality,  but 
when  sold  in  the  market  by  the  dozen  bring- 
ing from  16  to  20  per  cent  less  per  pound.  It 
is  the  duty  of  all  interested  to  agitate  this 
matter  of  selling  eggs  by  weight. 

It  is  well  enough  to  force  the  lower  half  of 
our  flocks  and  secure  the  largest  number  of 
eggs  possible  up  to  the  time  they  commence  to 
molt,  then  dispose  of  them  as  poultry  meat; 
for  such  in  their  second  year  will  prove  less 
profitable  than  pullets,  and  besides  they  must 
make  way  for  the  poorer  half  of  this  year's 
product  that  have  been  raised  from  our  flocks 
that  have  been  kept  in  a  more  natural  state 
for  breeding  purposes.  It  will  prove  poor 
policy  to  breed  from  those  you  are  forcing  for 
an  egg  record. 

Breeders  of  horses  do  not  use  them  for 
breeding  purposes  while  they  are  fitting  them 
for  speed  records.  Then  to  use  fowls,  taxing 
their  procreative  power  beyond  their  strength 
for  records  in  egg  laying  would  be  the  reverse, 
would  it  not? 

In  setting  eggs  use  none. that  are  abnormal, 
either  large  or  small,  with  respect  to  the 
specimen  laying  them.  The  medium  sized, 
smooth  shelled  eggs  are  the  ones  to  choose  for 
best  results.  Health  and  vigor  in  the  breed- 
ing stock  should  be  the  watchword  of  the 
breeder  while  using  their  eggs  for  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  proportions  of  the  sexes  in  the  breeding 
pens  must  be  largely  controlled  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  breeder,  but  this  general  rule 
might  be  followed,  varying  the  number  to 
prevent  any  coercion  of  the  male. 

In  Brahmas  8  to  12  females  to  1  male.  In 
Cochins  5  to  8  females  to  1  male.  In  the 
American  breeds  10  to  15  females  to  1  male. 
In  Spanish  and  Dorkings  the  same  number 
would  apply.  For  the  Leghorns  10  to  20 
females  might  be  the  number  allotted  to  1 
male. 

But  there  will  be  some  in  each  pen  that  will 
not  mate.  To  cover  this  contingency,  one 
may  double  the  number  and  use  two  males, 
alternating  them  by  keeping  the  one  in  celibacy 
every  other  day.  This  will  secure  all  to 
mate,  and  give  a  larger  number  of  fertile  eggs. 

To  feed  our  fowls  with  judgment  is  a  ques- 
tion of  importance.  In  a  nutshell,  as  the 
paying  Is,  furnish  them  15  per  cent  meat,  25 


per  cent  of  clover  or  vegetable  matter,  and  60 
per  cent  grain,  15  per  cent  of  this  being  corn, 
the  rest  oats,  barley,  wheat  or  buckwheat. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  saying  of  years 
ago  that  a  barrel  of  oats  and  a  barrel  of  buck- 
wheat would  make  a  barrel  of  eggs.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  meat  and  clover  added  would 
come  nearer  making  it  a  fact. 

If  we  are  to  follow  nature  closely  we  will 
furnish  the  meat  in  the  morning  mash.  Did 
you  ever  watch  a  brood  of  chicks  at  three 
o'clock  on  a  summer  morning,  and  see  them 
come  from  the  mother  hen,  leaving  the  grain 
food  within  their  reach,  and  deploying  like  a 
line  of  skirmishers,  filling  their  little  crops  with 
the  worms  that  lie  upon  the  surface  and  the 
insect  life  made  dormant  by  the  night  dew, 
then  return  to  brood  for  an  hour  before  coming 
to  their  morning  repast  of  grain? 

In  coiyinement  this  flesh  food  must  be  sup. 
plied.  When  we  make  the  mash  J  ground 
scraps  or  desiccated  fish,  J  wheat  bran,  and 
^  ground  oats,  feeding  this  in  the  morning, 
giving  the  cut  clover  at  noon,  placing  the 
grain  feed  in  the  scratching  pens  to  keep  them 
busy  through  the  afternoon  to  find  the  same, 
we  will  be  doing  well  for  them  and  better  for 
ourselves,  for  such  care  will  bring  a  profit. 
Follow  nature  in  the  feeding  of  the  fowls,  and 
in  housing  them  secure  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  temperature  of  the  month  of  May. 

To  cater  for  broilers  and  small  roasters,  you 
will  do  well  with    White  Wvaudottes,  but 


about  twenty-five  pullets  to  remain  till  near 
twenty  weeks  old,  when  they  are  removed  to 
the  quarters  made  vacant  by  the  killing  of  the 
two  year  old  hens.  The  cockerels  are  penned 
by  themselves  to  be  fed  for  the  shambles,  or 
pampered  for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  males  sold  for  broilers  and  roasters  pay 
all  bill  of  cost  to  raise  them  to  marketable  and 
the  pullets  of  their  broods  to  laying  age.  In 
years  past  the  500  old  hens  sold  for  poultry 
and  the  yearly  egg  produce  of  the  flock  have 
given  that  farmer  an  income  of  31800  to  S2000, 
theextremes  showing  the  fluctuation. 

In  my  experience  I  havefound  that  starting 
the  chickens  well  is  best  accomplished  by 
making  a  meal  by  grinding  together  in  the 
proportions  given,  30  lbs.  of  corn,  15  lbs.  of 
oats,  10  lbs.  of  barley,  15  lbs.  of  wheat  bran : 
thoroughly  mix.  From  this  meal  make  bread 
exactly  as  you  make  your  indian  cake;  bake 
thoroughly  and  crumble  into  scalded  milk, 
giving  the  sterilized  milk  to  drink.  This  to 
be  the  forenoon  feed.  In  the  afternoon  give 
granulated  corn,  cracked  wheat,  canary  and 
millet  seed  till  two  weeks  old.  After  two 
weeks  use  the  same  meal,  adding  15  per  cent 
of  granulated  beef  scrap  or  desiccated  fish, 
scalded  thoroughly  at  night  and  let  stand  until 
morning,  when  chicks  and  laying  stock  both 
can  be  fed  from  the  same.  The  chicks  will 
then  be  old  enough  to  eat  ordinary  cracked 
corn  and  all  small  grains. 

When  skim  milk  can  be  purchased  at  twelve 
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Brahma  chicks  will  give  you  a  broiler  as  large 
(■t  lbs.  to  the  pair)  in  eight  weeks, — four 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Wyandotte.  If  the 
White  AVyandotte  male  is  crossed  with 
Brahma  hens,  a  broiler  or  roaster  superior  to 
either  will  be  produced.  Whatever  you  raise 
feed  to  secure  the  quickest  growth  at  least 
expense  and  with  the  lowest  death  rate. 

An  excellent  plan  was  brought  to  my  notice 
a  farmer  near  Pittstield,  Mass.,  who  said 
his  death  rate  was  less  than  three  per  cent. 
He  keeps  1000  hens  as  slock,  raises  1200  chick- 
ens, and  carries  500  hens  into  their  second 
year.  Thus  he  sells  some  600  to  TOO  broilers, 
and  nearly  500  fowls  each  year  as  market 
poultry,  and  winters  a  thousand  head  of  stock. 

He  raises  all  his  chickens  with  hens,  and  all 
grow  up  healthy  and  strong.  But  his  daugh- 
ter, twelve  years  old  attends  to  these  hens, 
and  rears  and  feeds  the  chickens.  The  plot 
upon  which  these  chickens  are  raised  is  made 
into  pens  50  x  100  ft.,  that  is  near  18  square 
rods  to  each  pen.  The  farmer,  with  plough- 
ing team,  turns  up  a  furrow  as  he  strikes  out 
these  lands  or  pens.  The  boards,  8  in.  wide, 
are  strung  along  the  fiat  side.  When  stakes 
are  driven  to  come  full  oj  ft.  above  them,  the 
furrows  are  turned  back  against  the  boards. 
Wire  netting  3  ft.  wide  with  1  in.  mesh  is 
tacked  to  the  boards  at  the  bottom  and  at  the 
top  to  these  stakes.  Thus  all  are  protected 
from  the  night  prowling  enemies  which  in 
some  localities  make  sad  inroads  on  our  flocks. 

The  hens  are  set  several  at  a  time,  and  when 
they  are  hatching  the  chicks  are  taken  from 
all  to  a  brooder  until  nl!  have  hatched,  when 
five  hens  with  eleven  jLicks  each  are  confined 
in  one  of  these  yards.  Thus  the  chicks  in 
each  pen  are  of  the  same  age.  The  result  is 
all  grow  up  healthy  and  strong.  There  are  no 
larger  ones  to  abuse  and  trample  the  younger 
ones. 

When  the  chicks  are  twelve  weeks  old  the 
males  are  taken  from  these  pens,  which  leaves 


cents  (a  can)  or  less,  or  buttermilk,  which,  as 
a  rule,  you  can  buy  at  two-thirds  the  price  of 
skim  milk,  it  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  food 
for  poultry,  and  especially  for  young  chickens 
and  molting  fowls.  With  such  feeding  and 
with  full  grass  runs  the  best  success  should 
follow. 

But  there  are  a  few  special  things  that  may 
be  fed  with  beneficial  results.  One  of  these  is 
grit.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  flocks  glean 
from  their  yards  all  the  small  gravel  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  grit  while  it  lasts,  yet 
is  not  so  good  as  grit,  for  it  does  not  possess 
the  cutting  or  digesting  properties  found  in 
freshly  cracked  stone.  I  do  not  believe  a  hen 
or  chicken  will  eat  what  it  does  not  need. 
Grit  is  consumed  greedily,  so  I  believe  its  use 
conduces  to  health  of  the  fowls,  and  the  profit 
of  their  owner. 

To  prepare  cracked  corn  for  little  chicks,  it 
should  be  cracked  as  fine  as  millet  seed,  and 
the  flour  bolted  out  to  be  used  iu  the  soft  or 
baked  foods.  The  remainder,  then,  with  the 
canary  seed,  millet,  and  cracked  wheat  can 
be  fed  in  the  litter  of  the  scratching  pen  with- 
out waste.  The  trouble  of  doing  all  this  is 
richly  paid  back  in  the  more  rapid  growth. 
By  following  these  rules  in  feeding,  I  have 
seen  a  flock  of  22  Brahma  chickens  reach  .53 
lbs.  10  ozs.  at  61  days  old,  and  saw  the  same  22 
at  100  days  old  when  they  weighed  107  lbs. 
even,  and  saw  them  sold,  as  a  wholesale  lot,  to 
one  purchaser  for  SllO.  Did  it  pay  the 
breeder?  Many  a  man  has  worked  hard  for 
a  hundred  days  for  that  sum.  A  man  could 
have  cared  for  that  flock,  and  gone  to  his  daily 
toil  as  well. 

The  use  of  clover  and  alfalfa  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  often.  To  save  it  in  ensilage 
or  in  a  cured  condition  to  be  fed  by  steaming 
over  night,  and  mixing  with  meal  as  one 
mixes  a  feed  for  his  horse,  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  that  would  otherwise  be  paid 
lor  grain,  and  secure  a  larger  number  of  eggs 
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^are  t-ie  stiin  iards  for  others. 
Oates'Hydro  SafelT  Lnmp  75cloS2.70. 
Oskes'  Imp.  Warer  TbermosLil,  Sl.23. 
Oakes'New  AlamiQam  Resalator. 
All   kinds  of  incubstor  and 
brooderfixtures.  Write  forfrje 
catalog  and  special  circulars. 

L.  R.  OAKES,  Mfr.  No.  1  6th  Street,  Bloomlngton,  ind. 


Black  Minorcas 

High  class  Single  Cnaib  Black  Minorcas  farm 
raised  12  years  for  prolific  layers  of  ibe  largest  wliite 
eggs.  Special  prices  for  eggs  the  remainder  of  season. 
Stamp  for  catalogue. 

Mrs.  GEO.  E.  MOXROE, 

Box  A,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

Winners  at  Boston,  Pan  American,  New  York. 
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"ii>^n  YOU  buv  our  new 
k  entitled;  *•  Little 
(  liUks- "  Everybody 
'    IS  one. 
ii  oular  free. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  AND  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

I>ep"t  I.  ^tl-i^S  Vesev  St..  New  York  City. 
\V.  V.  KU^S.  Prop. 


SPRESG  GROVE  FARM. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN// 

B.-.RKEO  PLY.  KOCKS,;  Specialties. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  ) 

Eg^^s  from  vigorous  farm  raised  slock.  Choice 
selected  utiliiy  fowls.  Rock,  Le^cliorn  and  Pekineggs 
Sl.oO  a  sittinir.  Geese  eg^gs  2dc.  eacb.  See  exchange 
notice  in  Feb.  i=5ue. 

W.  HAHM.A:N,  Box  3,  Altoona,  Pa. 


MONRO  BROS; 

Rhod^  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  and  Bar- 
red and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  have  won  first 
prizes  wherever  exlnbited.  while  llieir  Ducks, 
Geese.  Turkeys  and  Pigeons  are  o£  the  same  high 
class.  A  few  choice  cockerels  for  sale  •season. 
For  particular  information  address. 

-^lONKO  BROS.,  Cranbnry,  N.J, 


BUFFINTON 

Will  sell  fairly  good  breedinjr  stock  of  Bufl  and 
Partridge  AVyandotles:  BufT.  Partridge  and  Barred 
I*.  Rocks;  Buff  Leirhorns:  Rose  and  Single  Comb  R. 
I.  Red> :  Kutt".  Black  and  White  Cochin  Bantams,  in 
lots  "f  1  <;..(.■  k  and  4  hens  for  SS, 

ROWLAND  G.  BUFFINTON, 

Box  677,  FALL  KITEK,  MASS. 


TTntll  you  gel  a  catalogue  of  the  Shaub  Compart- 
ment Brooders  and  Exhibition  Coops.  We  have 
something  to  interest  vou.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for 
illustrated  cntaloi^ue.  Address, 

M.O.SHEKER,  Box  4.  Louisville,  Ohio. 


Keep  In  Mind 

That  chicks  bred  from  the  winning  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns at  Philadelphia  and  Boston  are  bound  to  win 
in  their  turn.   These  are  to  be  found  at 

The  Woodlawn  Poultry  Yards, 

CHAS.  J.  FOGa,  Prop.,    WALTHAM,  MASS. 


A  Book  Beautiful. 


Don't  you  want  the  most  beaatl- 
tnl  catalog-ue  ever  issued  by 
^    an  incubator  Co.  The 

Prairie  State  incubator  Company 

have  it.  50  full  pag-e  tinted  plates, 
4  beautiful  orig^inal  paintings, 
over  700  half  tone  illustrations. 
We  seai  it  free.  Write  at  once.  Ask  for  c&ta> 
IojTieNo.54.  The  be=t  lEcrutawr  and  the  best 
trooder  made  is  made  bj  the 

Prairie  State  lacb.  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


PBflmiE  STDTEj 

Incubators 

WRITE  TO 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS, 

47  to  54       Market  St., 

BOSTON,  ?IASS. 
Tliev  are  Xew  Ensriann  itrl  !;!!:;  show 
a  full  line  of  the  Prairie  itatt  IN(  UBA- 
TOKS  and  BROODERS,  ari  .ri.'l  maU 
catalogue  FREE  aad  quo'.e  fuctorr  prices. 


SOS 


F  ARX1=  POULTRV 


jmly  IS 


ciiiriiig  tbe  winter,  and  eggs  that  will  hatch  a 
larger  percentage  of  heaithy  strong  chickens. 

1  have  many  a  time  been  led  to  thank  a 
certain  mishap  of  tearing  my  shoe,  or  the 
cobbler  who  was  mending  it,  who  first  gave 
me  a  hint  of  the  virtues  of  clover.  Second 
hand  I  gave  it  to  the  Poultry  World  as  new 
to  them  in  1S76.  Today  no  poulterer  would 
do  without  it. 

In  the  farmers"  mode  I  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  chicks  grow  up  evenly  and  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  specimens  of  prime  merit  when 
colonized  according  to  age.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  there  be  over  three  weeks 
difference  in  the  ages  of  flocks  fed  upou  one 
plot  of  gronnd.  "When  raising  chicks  in  large 
numbers,  they  should  be  divided  as  to  age,  and 
colonized  about  the  farm.  In  this  way  will 
the  largest  per  cent  reach  exhibition  escel- 
ieuce.  If  such  a  method  but  gives  you  one 
additional  specimen  to  score  96  points,  that 
one  will  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole 
care  of  tbe  flocks.  Care  as  to  minor  details  is 
what  secures  many  a  dollar  of  extra  profit  in 
this  calling. 


There  is  personal  gratification  in  the  produc- 
tion of  specimens  of  superior  merit,  but  the 
world  should  be  benefited  by  our  efforts  while 
we  reap  the  results  of  our  toil.  Then  how 
best  can  we  make  the  purchasing  world  at 
large  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  to  our  pro- 
ductions? 

How  to  advertise  judiciously.  How  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the  world 
of  breeders.  These  are  questions  we  may 
well  consider  here.  To  start  out  alone  taWes 
time  and  money  to  reach  a  fancier's  reputa- 
tion and  secure  a  patronage.  To  advertise, 
and  make  through  such  an  advertisement 
sales,  the  profit  upon  which  would  pay  for 
the  advertisement,  should  encourage  you  to 
continue  in  every  such  paper  you  have  patron- 
ized. If  you  send  out  stock  well  worth  the 
money,  when  you  shall  have  placed  §1.000 
worth  of  such  stock  upon  the  market,  tbe 
birds  will  have  become  living  advertisements 
for  you.  Honesty  and  integrity  of  purpose  in 
you  will  do  the  rest. 

I.  K.  Felch. 


Two  Experiments  in  Incubation. 


>,DITOR  Fakm-Pocltry  : — 
The  old  subject  of  how 
much  or  how  little  moist- 
ure and  how  much  or  how 
little  ventilation  is  neces- 
sary for  the  most  success- 
ful results  in  artificial  incu- 
bation have  been  so  many  times  written  about 
ill  Farm-Poultry  that  another  contribution 
may  not  come  amiss  before  the  book  is  closed, 
if  it  ever  reaches  that  end. 

3Iy  knowledge  of  incubation,  learned  from 
several  years  of  practical  experience  with 
hatching  machines  from  many  manufactories 
and  located  in  all  kind?  of  houses  and  cellars 
ha-  had  another  chapter  added  to  its  store  by 
tbe  results  of  this  season's  work. 

In  describing  the  environment  of  the  incu- 
bators, which  are  five  in  number  and  of  a  most 
modern  style;  in  giving  you  the  details  of  the 
re-ults  of  hatching  for  the  three  months  from 
March  20  to  June  20th;  in  relating  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  experimental  test  made  in  May,  my 
only  purpose  is  that  perhaps  some  point  or 
points  may  be  touched  which  will  be  of  bene- 
fit and  assistance  to  some  one  who  has  either 
ju^t  commenced  this  kind  of  work  or  some 
one  whose  results  have  been  not  quite  satis- 
factory and  the  reason  not  all  too  plain. 

The  writer,  on  taking  charge  of  a  poultry 
plant  here  in  March  last  found  no  apparently 
suitable  place  in  which  to  locate  or  install  our 
incubators.  They  had  l>een  operated  either 
in  a  kitchen,  a  back  room  or  a  hen  house. 
The  most  available  place  appeared  to  be  in  a 
cellar  under  our  horse  and  cow  stable.  It 
was  with  doubts  and  misgivings  that  the 
hatching  was  started  on  Jllarch  20th.  A  por- 
tion of  this  cellar  was  occupied  by  a  hogpen 
where  the  manure  from  the  stable  above 
found  lodgment.  An  opening  in  one  end 
allowed  hog  to  pass  to  her  yard.  Through 
this  opening,  also,  another  in  the  wall  on 
another  side,  a  constant  draft  or  circulation 
of  air  was  passing,  the  current  being  made 
perfect  by  two  large  barn  doors  opening  on 
the  north  side,  designed  to  allow  teams  to 
enter  to  remove  the  dressing  from  hog  pens  at 
times. 

It  will  be  plainly  seen  that  a  complete  circu- 
lation of  air  was  obtained,  and,  althou<:h  at 
times  the  air  of  the  cellar  had  a  disagreeable 
odor,  it  made  itself  plain  to  the  writer,  from  a 
scries  of  successful  hatches  both  from  incuba- 
tors and  from  hens — tbe  latter  being  placed  in 
nest^  made  In  sets  of  five  resting  directly  on 
the  damp  ground— that  the  air  in  the  cellar 
from  the  hog  pen  and  manure  pile  was  not 
necessarily  foul  because  it  was  dis.igreeable 
to  one's  sense  of  smell.  Our  stable  is  located 
in  a  marshy  section,  consequently  the  cellar 
bottom  was  partly  submerged  when  we  first 
commenced  to  incubate. 

It  seemed  apparent  that  we  would  be 
troubled  with  too  much  moisture:  that  during 
the  cold  weather  of  March  and  early  April 
the  eggs  woulil  be  subjected  to  too  great  a 
cooling  process  in  the  endeavor  to  evaporate 
the  fluid  of  the  egg  so  as  to  get  the  air  cell  to 
its  proper  size.  So  much  water  stood  on  the 
ground  floor  that  we  deemed  it  wise  to  fill  io 


several  loads  of  sand  to  make  tolerably  dry 
places  to  walk  on,  but,  instead  of  having  a 
cellar  too  damp,  as  was  the  opinion  of  nearly 
every  person  who  saw  the  place  when  it  was 
in  its  dampest  state,  or  with  the  spring  rains 
backing  up,  our  first  and  subsequent  hatches 
showed  us  that  we  had  the  very  best  condi- 
tions. 

TTith  the  percentage  of  fertility  remaining 
nearly  the  same  through  the  three  months; 
with  eggs  secured  from  various  sourcesother 
than  from  our  own  yards,  our  first  hatch  from 
a  360  size  incubator  brought  us  253  very 
strong,  healthy  chicks  April  10th:  from  a  220 
size  incubator  125  chicks  April  12th;  from  a 
360  size  incubator  251  chicks  Apinl  12th,  while 
from  that  time  on,  with  the  gradual  evapora- 
tion of  the  dampness  of  the  sandy  floor  from 
the  constant  burning  of  the  incubator  lamps 
and  from  the  naturally  drier  atmosphere  as 
the  spring  and  summer  advanced,  the  number 
01  chicks  hatched  from  each  incubator  has 
diminished  as  the  cellar  grew  drier  until  our 
last  few  hatches  we  were  taking  out  from  130 
to  160  chicks  and  finding  more  "dead  in  shell " 
from  the  eggs  remaining  unhatched. 

During  the  first  few  hatches  the  ventilators 
of  the  incubators  were  run  wide  open  during 
the  complete  21  days,  not  even  closing  them 
on  the  20th  and  21st  days  as  advised,  and  as  is 
the  usual  custom;  sufiicient moisture  or  sweat 
formed  on  the  glass  doors  of  the  incubator  to 
entirely  obstruct  the  view  of  the  thermome- 
ter; chicks  coming  out  of  shell  extremely 
moist  and  flufling  out  perfectly  later  on,  whiie 
with  our  later  hatches  the  ventilators  were 
closed  on  the  20th  day  with  the  purpose  in 
view  of  confining  in  the  machine  all  the  moist- 
ure drawn  in  by  the  lamp,  and  even  then 
there  appeared  only  a  slight  moisture  on  the 
glass. 

This  constant  study  of  the  conditions  has 
convinced  the  writer  that  too  much  moisture 
in  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  incubator 
room  is  not  to  be  feared,  provided  a  fair 
'  degree  of  circulation  is  secured. 

While  we  were  batching  out  a  good  pei~ 
cenfcigo  of  the  fertile  eggs  our  two  neare>t 
neighbors,  with  eggs  from  hens  reared  under 
conditions  similar  to  our  own,  but  with  incu- 
bators placed  in  drier  and  more  sandy  cellars 
were  bringing  out  only  about  half  as  many 
chicks. 

During  April  one  of  these  neighbors,  who 
had  taken  off  two  hatches  from  a  360  size 
incubator  with  indifferent  success,  hatching 
173  chicks  the  first  time  and  159  chicks  the 
second  lime,  placed  his  incubator  in  our 
cellar,  and  from  the  same  number  of  eggs  we 
were  able  to  hatch  out  204  chicks,  the  increased 
number  of  chicks  being  probably  due  to  the 
improved  surroundings. 

The  same  excellent  results  came  from  the 
hens  sitting  in  the  same  cellar.  We  have  set 
42  hens  during  the  past  season  upon  fifteen 
(15)  eggs  each  ;  three  hatched  every  egg;  two 
hatched  fourteen  (14)  each;  three  batched 
thirteen  (13)  each,  an<l  so  on  down;  five  hens 
hatched  out  nine  (9)  each,  that  l>eing  the 
smallest  number  hatched  by  any  hen.  Hens 
were  confined  in  nests,  released  once  per  day. 


Incubators  have  received  careful  attention; 
temperature  running  with  little  variation,  with 
one  exception  when  wind  blew  flame  out 
during  a  windy  night. 

During  May  one  of  our  neighbors,  E.  A. 
O'Brien,  owner  of  the  O.  B.  Poultry  Yards, 
South  Dennis,  Mass.,  gave  us  192  eggs  from 
his  pens  of  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  an  experiment  which  we  had 
previously  discussed. 

In  a  360  Cyphers  incubator  the  192  eggs 
were  divided  into  four  lots  of  48  eggs  each; 
each  lot  received  a  like  number  of  eggs  from 
the  three  breeds;  each  of  the  four  lots  were 
subjected  to  radically  different  treatment 
during  the  whole  process  of  incubation. 

On  the  rear  half  of  one  tray  the  eggs  were 
"  2sot  turned  and  not  aired;-'  on  the  front 
half  of  same  tray  the  eggs  were  Turned  but 
not  aired  " — the  only  airing  or  cooling  being 
when  the  opposite  tray  was  removed  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  twice  each  day;  on  tbe 
rear  half  of  the  second  tray  the  eggs  were 
•'  Aired  but  not  turned,"  and  on  the  front 
half  of  the  second  tray  the  eggs  were  '-Turned 
and  aired  "  as  is  customary ;  no  eggs  were 
removed  by  "testing  out"  until  after  the 
hatching  was  completed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  or  on 
the  22d  day,  the  following  results  were  form- 
ulated : — 

IsOT  Aired  and  Xot  Tl'rxed. 
I^gs  set,  4S 
Infertile,  S 
Dead  in  shell,  10 
Died  during  incubation,  19 
Hatched,  11 
Percentase  fertile  eggs  hatched,  27 


Aired  and  Xot  Turxed. 
Eggs  set. 
Infertile, 
Dead  in  shell. 
Died  during  incubation, 
Hatched  (1  cripple), 
Percentage  fertile  eggs  hatched. 


TcRXED  AND  Not  Aired. 
Eggs  set. 
Infertile, 
Dead  in  shell. 
Died  during  incubation. 
Hatched, 
Percentage  fertile  eggs  hatched. 


13 
13 

13 


TcRXED  AXD  Aired. 
Eggs  set,  4S 
Infertile,  12 
Dead  in  shell,  4 
Died  during  incubation.  3 
Broken  during  incubation,  1 
Percentage  fertile  eggs  hatched,  777-l(i 
The  term,  "  dead  in  shell,"  describes  chicks 
fully  matured,  but  which  failed  to  liberate 
themselves;  while  term,  '*  died  during  incuba- 
tion," describes  germs  which  commenced  to 
incubate,  but  which  died  sometime  before 
reaching  the  15lh  or  16th  day.     On  19th 
day  of  incubation,  the  first  break  in  shell 
appeared,  it  being  in  the  lot  "  not  aired  and 
not  turned,"  but  the  chick  failed  to  get  out;  it 
was  well  formed,  but  stuck  to  shell.  During 
20th  day  breaks  appeared  in     not  aired  and 
not  turned,'"  '"not  aired  and   turned,"  and 
'•aired  and  not  turned:"  but  "  turned  and 
aired"  showed  no  breaks  till  well  into  the  21st 
day. 

From  the  result  of  this  experiment  it  is 
obvious  that  for  best  results  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  laws  made  by 
experience  and  precedence;  that  this  time 
taken  to  turn  and  air  eggs  intelligently  will 
not  be  thrown  away,  but  that  the  more  care 
and  attention  are  conducible  to  best  results. 

The  chicks  from  this  experiment  have  been 
given  to  hens  to  rear,  and  the  results  of  brood- 
ing being  watched  to  see  what  the  relative 
vitality  will  be,  J-  A.  WaRREX. 

West  Dennis,  Mass. 

"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"'  will  never  be 
out  of  date.  It  was  sound  advice  centuries 
.Hgo,  is  to-iiay,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  long 
as  business  endures,-.-  Mail  Order  Journal. 

The  adwriter  sometimes  makes  a  mistake  in 
trying  to  be  funny.  It  is  not  wise  to  spring  a 
thing  upon  one  too  suddenly,  and  people  do 
not  go  to  the  advertising  columns  for  their 
supply  of  jokes,—  Printers^  Ink. 


In  every  town 

and  village 
may  be  ha(i, 
the 


Mica 
Axle 
Grease 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 
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NETTLETON'S 

LT.  BRAHMAS 

Mated  for  large  size.  Braiima  shape,  and  correct 
markings.  A  few  extra  ciioice  cockerels,  at  a  fair 
price  for  qualiry.   E.efrs  after  May  loih,  S2  per  26. 

C.  P.  NETTLETOX,  Box  159,  Shelton,  Conn. 


 FOB  

Grit.  Shells. 
Bone.  Charcoal 
Feeds,  etc. 

Three  spaces.  Made  of  lieavy 
galvanized  iron.  Will  last  a  life 
time.  Saves  waste.  Hangs  on  a 
nail.  Neai,  cheap,  and  conven- 
leut.  Trv  them.  Price  50  cents. 
AtSATT  BROS., 

3Iattapoisett,  Mass. 
Send  for  circulars. 


THROW  PEARL  TO  POULTRY 
and  Watch  Rewlta. 

Pearl  Grit 

135  Poands,  Freight  Prepaid,  for  a  One  Dollar  Bill. 
THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO.,     PIQUA,  OHIO. 


a  Victor  Incnbator  always  ylelda 
a  vigorous  cbicfc.  Simpiesi.  most  re- 
liable, cheapest,  first-class  hatcher 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 


eXO.  EBTEI.  CO.,  (>nl«t7- 


ftKniir  100  Sq.  Ft. 

Caps  and  Xaiis. 

Felt  Mill 


Extra  Hea\  y 

Fire.  ^Vinli  an'i  Water  Proof.  Samples  free. 
THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO..  116  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 


DAVIS' 

Blue  Barred  Plym.  Rocks 
Boston,  1902. 

In  Ilie largest  and  best  show  ever  lield  in  llie  world 
nn  Kocks  won  ilie  most  coveted  prize,  FIKST  and 
THIRD  PENS  (14  pens  competing).  I  showed  6 
cock'ls  in  the  open  class,  winning  5  rit»bons  in  the 
lar;rest  and  best  class  of  ci^ck'ls  ever  shown  at 
Hosiuii — (:jO  cock'ls  being  unplaced). 

Ai  Haverhill.  Mass..  DecKi— 1.".  IKiI.  Hawkinsjudjre, 
I  w.in  1st  i9H)  and  2d  cork  ;  Ist  (M)  and  2d  hen  : 
1st  (M).  2d  and  4lh  pullet  ;  let  ;S3)  2d,  .Id  auU 
■ilh  c'k'ls,  1st  pen;  Silver  cnp  for  best  display, 
and  many  specials, 

.\i  So.  Fraiuinghani.  Dec. S— 6.1901. 1  won  Ist  c'k'I, 
1st  cock,  Ist  pullet,  1st  pen;  Sllrer  cnp  for 
best  two  u)ales  and  five  females,  and  Silver  cup 
for  liest  ilisplay  in  the  whole  Am.  class. 

Stock  For  Sale 

If  vou  want  some  of  my  cltofoe  breeders  write  ai 
once,  as  I  sli:ill  ^^ell  onlr  a  limited  uumt>er. 

W.  B.  DAVIS,  Haverhill.  Mass. 
Care  of  Merrimack  Nat.  Bank. 
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THE  FOWL  BEFORE  THE  CAHERA. 

Points  on  Posing — The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Illustration. 


I  HE  TITLE  is  chosen 
advisably,  because  it 
may  be  —  indeed  it  is 
often  too  true  that  the 
fowl  as  it  appears  before 
the  camera  and  in  the 
finished  work  of  the 
camera,  is  neither  what  it  really  is  nor  what 
we  should  like  it  to  be. 

An  instance  of  this  fact  was  seen  recently 
In  the  cut  "from  life"  of  a  wonderful  prize 
winnini;  pullet.  So  wonderful  was  she  that 
the  text  affirmed  that  no  bird  like  her  had  ever 
before  been  seen;  and  when  one  looked  at  the 
cut,  it  was  with  a  murmured  thanksgiving 
that  this  was  true.  A  worse  looking  picture 
of  bird  life  it  was  never  my  lot  to  see;  and 
had  I  been  depending  on  that  cut  to  sell  birds 
for  me,  I  should  have  known  at  sight  of  it  that 
every  chance  for  sale  that  might  have  been 
mine  was  killed  by  the  cut.  It  is  evident  that 
the  fowl  before  the  camera,  in  this  instance, 
was  not  the  fowl  of  which  her  owner  was  so 
proud,  uor  was  it  the  fowl  which  the  judge's 
eye  scanned  so  favorably ;  it  was  simply  a 
caricature.  Better  were  it  for  the  owner  not 
to  have  the  free  advertising  gained  by  the 
publication  of  this  cut,  since  human  nature 
believes  the  testimony  of  its  eyes  so  much  that 
when  it  wishes  to  call  attention  to  something 
startling,  it  says,  '•  I  couldn't  believe  my 
eyes." 

There  are,  of  course,  some  birds  so  poor 
that  no  picture  can  make  them  appear  fine 
specimens,  and  there  are  some  colors  among 
fowls  that  photograph  so  poorly  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  an  attractive  picture;  but 
those  who  know  the  work  will  agree  with 
nie  when  I  say  that,  ordinarily,  the  general 
appearance  which  a  bird  presents  is  almost 
wholly  a  matter  of  posing.  And  getting  the 
birds  to  pose  is  a  matter  of  knowing  their 
ways,  and  them. 

Let  any  one  who  photographs  his  own  birds 
try  the  experiment  of  snapping  off  a  tine  male, 
at  one  time  when  frightened,  and  at  another 
when  asserting  his  superiority  to  everything 
within  reach.  This  will  give  t-he  owner,  as 
nothing  else,  I  think  could,  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  a  right  state  of  mind— if  we  may  call 
it  so  —  in  the  bird  to  be  pictured  from  life. 
The  noblest  bird  in  any  yard  becomes  a  craven, 
cowed  creature  in  appearance  when  dominated 
by  fear,  and  the  effect  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  fright.  If  a  bird  is  much  frightened,  the 
worker  must  simply  wait  till  he  has  regained 
his  "  balance."  Ten  to  one  Ijie  average 
photographer  will  not  wait  long  enough. 

The  poullrymeu  who  send  photographs  of 
their  biids  to  be  published  need  to  take 
earnest  note  of  these  points.  I  do  not  think  it 
too  much  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cuts 
published  do  not  show  the  birds  at  their  best. 
This  is  no  more  fair  to  a  fine  bird  than  it  is  to 
one  of  one's  own  family.  All  Standard  bred 
birds  have  faults;  most  of  them  have  several 
good  points.  It  is  possible  to  picture  them  so 
that  the  defects  are  accented;  or  it  is  equally 
possible  in  most  cases  to  pose  the  bird  so  that 
the  defects  are  favored.  One  who  understands 
birds  can,  with  enough  patience,  show  a 
squirrel  tailed  (disqualified)  Leghorn  so  that 
he  will  seem  to  i)e  low  tailed;  though  it  may 
be  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  good  point  else- 
where. 

Theoretically,  the  bird  to  be  photographed 
chould  be  entirely  free  and  untrammeled  in 
order  that  he  may  assume  a  pose  that  will 
express  this  feeling;  but  in  practice  the 
majority  of  cameras  give  too  small  an  image 
when  photographing  from  the  ground  or  from 
a  distance.  It  is  desirable  that  the  image  be 
of  good  size.  If  the  camera  is  to  be  brought 
near,  the  bird  must  be  so  confined  that  he  can- 
not take  French  leave  of  the  scene;  yet  he 
must  also  be  free  to  move  about,  else  it  will 
not  be  possilile  to  get  a  free  attitude.  Usu- 
ally the  best  position  for  a  bird  of  good  points 
is  the  "broad  side"'  \\e\\.  If  the  bird  is  taken 
"  head  on,"  part  of  the  body  is  likely  to  be  out 
of  focus  with  the  average  camera,  appear- 
ing fuzzy  or  blurred  indistinctly.  If  the  head 
can  be  turned  a  trifle  toward  the  camera,  a 
more  spirited  picture  is  usually  gained;  but  if 


turned  too  much,  the  body  will  appear  short- 
ened, especially  in  a  long  tailed,  long  necked 
male,  till  it  appears  somewhat  out  of  propor^ 
tiou,  and  smaller  than  it  really  is.  If  the  bird 
faces  the  instrument  squarely,  one  gets  oidy 
an  impression  of  narrowness,  and  no  beauty. 
If  turned  too  much  au  ay,  there  is  not  much 
but  the  spread  of  the  main  tail  feathers.  In 
the  instance  of  a  TTyandotte  female  in  which 
the  Standard  requires  that  these  feathers  shall 
be  "  well  spread,"  such  a  picture  might  be 
instructive  and  illustrative;  but  specifically  so, 
with  no  regard  to  beauty  as  a  whole. 

The  bird  which  is  removed  from  one  place 
to  another  to  be  "  taken  "  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
frightened  to  begin  with,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  crouch.  After  a  little  confidence  has  been 
regained,  the  sulject  will  gradually  rise  from 
the  crouching  position,  till  he  is  nearly  erect; 
but  he  isn't  ready  yet.  Just  now  the  feathers 
partly  hide  the  fact  that  the  knees  are  bent  a 
little,  giving  an  impression  of  weakness,  or 
drooping.  At  this  point  many  an  otherwise 
good  picture  fails. 

The  balance  which  a  bird  takes  is  of  much 


importance.  Let  a  pullet  stand  with  most  of 
the  weight  on  one  foot,  and  the  critic  will  say 
at  once  that  she  is  deformed ;  in  the  picture 
one  hip  will  often  be  higher  than  the  other. 
Let  her  put  her  head  down  to  eat,  and  her  tail 
may  also  drop  almost  to  Ihe  level  of  her  back ; 
if  she  is  required  to  be  low  tailed,  you  won't 
mind;  if  not,  it  will  spoil  her  "market." 

If  it  is  possible  to  give,  by  certain  posing,  a 
too  favorable  idea  of  the  birds  pictured,  so, 
too,  is  it  possible  to  learn  of  both  defects  and 
excellences  of  which  one  was  not  aware.  A 
bird  in  action  changes  the  actual  view  which 
one  gets  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  can  scarcely 
grasp  her  real  form.  In  the  picture  one 
aspect  of  her  is  arrested  so  that  the  eye  can 
analyze  its  effect,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

For  instruction  and  curiosity's  sake,  just 
at  this  point,  I  have  stopped  to  look  over  the 
illustrations  in  a  periodical  of  large  circulation 
and  admitted  one  of  the  best  in  its  class.  I 
found  seventeen  full  figure  cuts  of  fowls 
siiiirly  or  in  groups.  One  was  in  colors  from 
an  oil  painting,  and  three  from  pen  and  ink 
sketches  by  our  best  poultry  artist.  Another 
pen  and  ink  piece  remiiKied  one  of  quincunx 
planting,  one  in  the  middle  and  four  in  the 
corners.  Of  the  twelve  from  photographs, 
four  were  indistinct,  one  being  a  group  so 
bunched  that  no  single  ngure  could  be  made 
out.  One  was  a  large  group,  indistinct,  Imt 
fair  for  so  many  in  one  lot;  one  was  face 
front  and  looked  pinched ;  a  trio  had  the 


middle  bird  face  front,  both  the  others  stand- 
ing badly,  one  being  humped  as  noted  above 
by  throwing  the  weight  on  one  foot ;  two  were 
held  in  the  hands  to  show  plumage  (rather 
necessary  in  spreading  -wings,  etc.);  one, 
"  probably  the  best  bird  of  his  kind  living," 
was  tottly  on  his  knee  joints.  Not  one  really 
first  class  cut  in  the  lot  from  photographs. 
This  does  not  mean  so  much  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  do  and  who  publish  this 
work  as  lack  of  knowledge,  and  work  under 
difiicullies;  for,  to  photograph  birds  well  is  a 
difficult  art,  requiring  much  more  skill  than 
merely  the  skill  to  press  a  button.  If  we  trust 
the  birds  to  finish  the  picture,  without  cai  eful 
handling,  rest  assured  we  shall  not  get  first 
class  results.  The  work  will  not  be  done 
"  while  we  wait"  exactly,  but  the  time  which 
we  spend  in  waiting  for  the  bird  to  get  a  free 
pose  will  be,  possibly,  the  most  important  part 
of  it.  One  cause  of  poor  results  is  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  (as  at  shows,  etc. J  the  pictures 
under  a  roof.  It  needs  brilliant  open  sunlight 
for  a  first  class  snap  shot,  especially  in  winter 
when  the  most  of  the  birds  are  likely  to  be 
photographed. 

Aside  from  ^he  mere  fact— certainly  a  most 
important  one— of  getting  a  good  negative  of 
the  bird  we  wish  to  see  reproduced  there  are 
many  points  to  be  considered.  Most  editors 
are  as  anxious  to  get  good  photographs  for 
publication  as  any  of  us  are  to  furnish  them. 

But  the  art  of  making  and 

  printing  from  half-tones  has 

its  limitations,  some  of  which, 
as  to  the  print,  have  to  do 
with  the  paper  which  the 
periodical  printing  it  finds  it 
expedient  to  use;  others  have 
to  do  with  the  paper  which 
the  photographer  uses,  and 
even  the  kind  and  tone,  and 
time  of  toning.  For  these 
reasons  it  becomes  necessary, 
if  we  are  to  form  our  own 
judgment  as  to  what  is  likely 
to  please,  to  find  out  about 
these  points. 

The  photograph  of  the 
Wyandotte  cockerel  given 
herewith  is  an  unusually  good 
one.  So  much  so  that  a  big 
Sew  York  firm  which  usually 
requires  red  toned  prints  on 
Solio  paper,  told  me  it  could 
use  this  one,  though  the  print 
shown  was  on  gas  light  paper, 
Velox,  in  black  and  white. 
Last  week  I  lead  a  special 
apiieal  from  an  editor  to  the 
amateurs  who  might  supply 
him  with  prints  to  send  only 
prints  on  Solio,  Albuma,  etc., 
paiier,  and  rather  undertoned. 
At  least,  prints  on  printing 
out  paper  rich  in  silver,  and 
not  over-toned.  Which,  I 
suppose,  was  equivalent  to 
asking  for  the  reddish  colored  prints.  And 
this  is  the  attitude  of  the  larger  number  of 
those  who  solicit  prints.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  a  firm  of  engravers  which  makes  half- 
tones for  the  best  Xew  Y'ork  trade  asked  me 
not  to  send  red  toned  prints,  as  they  made  too 
dark  cuts.  This  firm  also  made  a  beauty  of  a 
cut  for  me  from  a  pi  int  which  was  refused  in 
one  editorial  office  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
not  make  a  good  half-tone. 

Again,  a  large  publishing  house  in  New 
Y'ork  city  says  that  it  can  use  any  good  print 
on  smooth  paper,  instancing  Solio,  Velox, 
etc.  This  firm  uses  the  finest  heavy  super- 
calendered  paper,  and  has  not  the  handicaps 
which  limit  others.  And  it  is  an  exception 
which  only  emphasizes  the  general  rule  as 
noted  above.  ilYHA  V.  XORYS. 


Keeping  Chicks  Without  Water. 


Just  a  Matter  of  Good  Business 
Policy. 

It  is  impossible  to  walk  through  the  markets 
at  any  time  without  seeing  large  quantities  of 
extremely  poor  turkeys,  fowl  and  chickens. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  a  poorly  fattened 
hoi;  in  the  market.  If  it  pays  to  stuff  with 
corn  a  hog  that  won't  net  Us  feeder  five  cents 
a  pound  dressed,  ;why  isn't  it  good  business 
sense  to  use  some  of  that  corn  to  fatten  a  bird 
that  will  bring  twice  as  much  per  pound? 
Will  the  same  corn  make  twice  as  many 
pounds  of  pork  as  poultry?  If  not,  it  would 
seem  wiser  to  put  the  corn  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.— ^4i/!e)-)r'(«  Utock  Keeper. 


"Some  Men  May  Get  Along  Without 
It,  But  Chickens— Never." 

This  subject  was  discussed  in  American 
journals  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  seldom  are  presented  in  a  convincing 
manner.  No  practical  chicken  fancier  doubts 
for  a  moment  the  necessity  of  supplying 
water  or  liquid  food  to  fowls,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
advocates  of  "  no  water"  feed  their  chickei)s 
and  fowls  soft  food  which  contains  a  fair  per- 
centage of  moisture;  consequently  their  claim 
that  water  is  not  a  necessity  must  be  dis- 
counted to  a  great  extent.  The  modern  sys- 
tem of  feeding  chickens  is  based  on  a  dry 
mixture  of  the  various  grains,  and  such  a 
diet  demands  the  addition  of  liquid  food.  We 
have  never  seen  any  ill  eftects  of  allowing 
even  young  chickens  to  partake  of  water  or 
milk,  provided  the  latter  was  pure  and  not 
ofl'ered  in  unlimited  quantities.  How  a 
chicken  fancier  can  ever  delude  himself  that 
pure  wateris  not  relished  by  achicken,  young 
or  old,  is  a  mystery  to  us.  Let  such  a  mortal 
get  up  on  a  dry,  warm  July  morning  and 
watch  the  robins  and  other  birds  suck  in  the 
grateful  moisture  on  growing  vegetation,  and 
also  watch  how  eagerly  the  flock  of  chickens 
await  the  coming  of  the  watering  pot.  It 
takes  but  a  few  drops  of  water  to  satisfy  the 
most  skeptical  person  thai  the  instinct  of  the 
feathered  animal  demands  water.  It  may  be 
true  that  some  men  can  get  along  without 
water,  but  chickens  —  never.  —  American 
Fancier. 

Park's  Pedigree  Bred 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Breeders  now  for  sale.  Including  winners  at 
Paii-Aniericaii,  Montreal,  and  Boston.  Females  $1^ 
to  So;  males  $-5  to  £15. 

A  KAKE   CHANCE    TO   START  RIGHT. 

Cin-ulai*. 

P.  K.  PARK.  195  Lowell  St.,  Methuen.  Mass. 

CHICK  MANNA 

niakesa  certainty  of  raisin^nhicksafterhatchingthera. 
Try  a  little  and  we  will  seli  you  more.  1  lb.  by  mall.  S-x-; 
5  lbs.  by  express,  40c;  60  lb  case,  freighter  express,  ?i-20. 

Gape -Worm     *  ^^tt'l't  -    -P^^^l^hey  Get 
'  Silvery       XOo  ' 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES  of  every  kind,    all  de- 
scribed in  uur  illustrated  catalogue  tent  free  on  request. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 
S27-229  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Don't  Wait 

If  3'ou  want  our  Breeders. 

10-j  have  just  been  suld  to  a  partv  in  R.  I, 

W.  A^TiJNDOTTES. 

THE  307  EGG  STK.4IN 

B.  PLY.  ROCKS, 

Ftw  eijuals  but  Done  belter.    Senrt  for  circular:  it 
give^  rutl  particulars. 
JK.  1).  i-UJLSIFKK  &  SON,  Natick,  Mass. 


Smith's  Sealfd. 


Smith's  Double 
(.'linch. 


12  for'Mc;  So,  50c; 

60.?1.00;l(IO,ei.50.   

Sealers  50c,  65c,  12  for  25c;  25.  tOc;  12  tor  20c;  25,  a""; 

and  T.^ic  50,  75,^;  ino,  ?l.rj5.  50.  50n:  lOO.  i^l  00. 


ECLIPSE  LEG  BANDS 


Sample  for  stamp.  Take  your  choice,  circulars  iiL-e 
Ask  your  supply  dealer  for  our  bands. 

KETES-DATIS  CO-  Ltd..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Successors  to  W.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,BIythedale,  ilo. 


To  Ket  bargains  in  Barred  Plyraonih  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
IJrown  Legliorns  of  the  same  tilood  as  Pau-Aujerican, 
Pliiliulelpliia,  Boston  and  New  York  winners  at 
reduced  prices.  Having  halche<i  more  chickens  ilian 
ever  before,  must  make  room  for  iheni. 

Good  breeding  trios  at  $6,  SS,  aud  S12.  Large  orders 
a  matter  of  correspondence.  Illustrated  calalogiie 

ioVE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Box  401,  Waltham,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  ELLEKT  BKIGHX,  Prop. 
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Great  Laying  Competition  in  Aus 

tralia. 


iD  ITOE  Farm-Poultrt  :  — 
In  an  editorial  in  Farm- 
rocLTRT  of  April  1  you 
say — "  It  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  have  in  this  coun- 
try many  such  laying 
competitions  as  those  two 
held  novr  annually  in  England.  It  ought. 
Indeed,  and  there  would  be  nothing  easier  it 
eeems  to  me,  if  you  only  took  the  matter  in 
hand  yourself. 

Here  in  this  state,  Xew  South  "Wales,  where 
poultrymen  are  progressive  and  the  industry 
Is  making  wonderful  strides,  we  have  now  a 
laying  competition  in  progress  with  forty-one 
competitors,  some  of  whose  farms  are  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  miles  up  the  country. 

In  Sydney  we  have  infinitely  the  largest  and 
best  shows  held  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
from  this  port  we  have  been  shipping  -iO.OOO 
head  of  dressed  poultry  to  South  Africa 
monthly,  but  the  egg  producing  branch  of  the 
Industry  was  being  comparatively  neglected. 
Last  spring  the  Daily  Telegraph  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  initiated  a  prize  fund  for 
a  laying  competition,  with  a  handsome  dona- 
tion of  £21  ($105).  The  paper  organized  the 
whole  aflfair,  and  each  entrant  deposited  £1.1 
as  a  guaranty  that  the  pens  would  be  filled. 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  erected 
pens  and  houses  at  a  cost  of  over  £200  at  the 
Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  (3.5  miles 
from  Sydney)  the  leading  government  experi- 
mental station  in  Australia. 

The  competitors  elected  their  own  commit- 
tee of  management,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J. 
E.  Pennell  (v.  p.  of  the  Poultry  Club),L.  L. 
Ramsay  (hon.  sec'y  Poultry  Club),  W.  Harris 
(of  the  Poultry  Club  committee),  H.  E.  Kelley, 
and  A.  E.Henry:  with  Messrs.  6.  Valdear 


(principal  of  the  Hawkesbury  College),  D.  S. 
Thompson  (poultry  expert  of  the  Hawkesbury 
College),  and  myself  (representing  the  Z)ai7;/ 
Telegraph),  as  ex  oflicio  members.  The 
committee  drew  up  the  rules  and  made  all 
arrangements. 

Briefly :  The  competition  extends  over  the 
half  year  April  to  September  inclusive,  the 
six  worst  laying  months  with  us.  Each  pen 
comprises  six  hens  or  pullets,  no  male  birds 
being  allowed.  The  competition  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  greatest  number  of  eggs,  all 
eggs  under  1^  oz.  being  discarded.  Prizes  are 
also  given  for  the  greatest  aggregate  weight  of 
eggs,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the  market  value 
of  the  eggs  laid.  All  eggs  become  the  property 
of  the  college,  this  being  considered  a  fair 
return  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  birds. 

After  the  entries  closed  dozens  of  breeders 
begged  the  committee  to  accept  entries  from 
them,  but  they  had  to  be  refused,  as  it  would 
have  made  the  competition  too  unwieldy,  and 
entailed  too  much  labor  for  the  attendants. 

The  competition  has  aroused  extraordinary 
interest  throughout  the  states.  Sis  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  greatest  number  of  eggs,  viz. : 
£10,  £5,  £4,  £3,  £2,  £1;  and  three  for  aggre- 
gate weight  of  eggs,— £3,  £2,  £1.  In  addition 
the  proprietors  of  the  Australian  Hen  give 
that  journal  for  a  year  to  the  owner  of  every 
pen  of  which  the  hens  average  70  eggs  each 
for  the  six  months. 

I  enclose  the  first  month's  report,  and  will 
forward  you  the  remainder  as  published. 

A.  A.  Do>'xiCLiFF,  Jr. 

Sydney,  X.  S.  W. 


We  shall  not  offer  readers  any  extracts 
from  the  report  at  this  time,  but  wait  for 
further  reports. — Ed. 


The  Walk  in  the  Poultry  House. 


TVALK  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  con- 
venience in  any  poul- 
try house  containing 
more  than  one  or 
two  pens,  yet  there 
is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  is  enough  of  a  convenience  to 
justify  the  cost  of  it  and  the  room  it  occupies. 

The  writer  used  to  consider  the  walk  almost 
an  absolute  necessity.  Of  late  years  he  has 
found  himself  not  quite  so  positive  in  that 
view,  and  looking  about  for  a  reason  for  such 
change  of  mind  finds  it  in  the  difference  in  his 
method  of  poultry  keeping.  "When  he  kept  a 
large  stock  of  fowls  on  a 
comparatively  small  piece 
of  ground,  had  many  small 
matings  of  breeding  stock, 
sold  stock  and  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, and  had  numerous  vis- 
itors to  his  yards,  it  used  to 
seem  to  him  that  the  walk 
was  a  positive  necessity. 
And  under  the  circum- 
stances it  was. 

Afterwards,  keeping  fowU 
in  two  houses  with  four 
pens  each,  one  having  a 
walk,  the  other  none,  the 
fowls  having  abundance  of 
room  out  doors  and  hence 
requiring  less  careful  atten- 
tion, selling  no  stock  or  egg.-, 
and  having  few  visitor*  to 
Bhow  about,  the  house  with 
the  w:ilk  seemed  to  him  if 
anything  the  less  desirable 
of  the  two. 
Such  difference  of  the  same 
person's  opinion  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  illus- 
trates in  a  general  way 
what  is  likely  to  be  the 
attitude  of  each  poultry 
keeper  on  the  walk  question. 
The  smaller  the  divisions  of 
the  flock  and  the  smaller  the 
pens  allotted  to  each  the 


greater  will  seem  the  advantage  of  a  walk  sim- 
ply for  the  convenience  of  the  attendant.  "When 
the  pens  are  larger  the  advantage  of  the  walk  is 
less  obvious,  and  if  in  addition  to  this  each 
pen  is  as  a  rule  visited  only  in  regular  course 
in  the  routine  work  of  the  day,  it  may  easily 
appear  that  no  real  advant^e  is  derived  from 
the  walk  or  passage  way  common  to  aH  the 
pens. 

In  the  accompanying  diagrams  plans  are 
given  for  two  closed  houses  with  walks,  and 
one  open  front  scratching  shed  house  with 
walk.  The  two  plans  of  closed  houses  are 
identical  except  in  arrangement  of  the  interior 
of  the  pens,  the  roosts  in  A  being  parallel  to 
the  walk,  and  in  B  parallel  to  the  partitions 

A 


B 


between  pens.  In  a  square  pen  the  first  plan 
gives  the  most  roosting  space. 

"When  a  house  is  built  with  a  walk  in  the 
rear,  the  rear  wall  must  be  iigh  enough  to 
give  the  necessary  head  room.  The  plans  for 
shed  roofs  given  in  the  June  15  paper  do  not 
admit  of  a  walk  in  the  rear,  because  the  roof 
there  is  too  low.  "Where  economy  in  cost  is 
important,  the  usual  construction  is  double 
pitched  roof  with  sides  of  the  house  6  ft.  high. 
"When  cost  need  not  be  so  carefully  figured,  the 
house  is  frequently  built  with  shed  roof 
pitching  to  the  rear,  with  rear  wall  6  or  7  ft. 
high,  and  front  wall  10  to  12  ft.  In  brooder 
house  construction  it  has  been  quite  custom- 
ary to  build  with  shed  roof  pitched  to  the 
south,  the  rear  wall  of  the  house  being  7  or  8 
ft.  high,  and  the 
front  4  or  5  ft. 
This  construction 
has  not  been  con- 
sidered a  good  one 
for  a  bouse  for 
laying  or  breed- 
ing stock,  yet  at 
one  of  the  poul- 
try plants  visited 
this  season,  I 
found  a  building 
of  that  style  in 
use  and  reported 
fully  satisfactory. 
A  cut  of  a  part 
of  this  house  and 
some  mention  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in 


lbs 

"Weight  of  offal ,  including  shanks,  after 

boiling.  1 
"Weight  of  bones, 

AVeight  of  meat,  (weight  of  heart,  giz- 
zard, and  liver,  not  included),  1 


15 


13 


Measurements. 


ft. 


in. 

9 
9 


Length  over  .ill,  (shanks  not  included),  1 
Spread  of  wings,  (tip  to  tip),  1 
Girth,  1  2 

Girth  of  drum  sticks,  . .  7 

Length  of  drum  sticks,  ..  6 

Length  of  keel  bone,  .. 

XOTE. —  This  bird  was  not  starved  before 
killing,  but  was  slaughtered  about  five  hours 
after  the  morning  meal.   The  entire  shank 


DIAGRAM  SHOWIXG  METHOD  OF  BUILDIXG  SCRATCHING 
SHED  HOUSE  WITH  WALK. 

P. walk  or  passage;  D.  ouiside  door;  d  d.  inside  doors;  S,  open  front  sbed;  R,  roost- 
the  May  15  paper,  i"?  room ;  r  r,  roosts. 


At  C  is  given  the  plan  for  a  walk  in  an  open 
front  scratching  shed  adopted  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Latham  of  Lancaster,  Mass.  I  do  not  now 
recall  ever  having  seen  another  open  front 
scratching  shed  house  on  this  plan,  though  I 
presume  there  are  such,  for  the  plan  has  been 
quite  constantly  before  the  public  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Open  front  scratching  shed 
houses  have  generally  been  built  without 
walks. 

Plans  have  sometimes  been  given  for  poul- 
try houses  with  walks  in  front,  the  floor  of 
the  walk  being  elevated  so  that  the  fowls  had 
passage  to  and  from  the  yards  under  it.  I 
doubt  whether  any  practical  poultryman 
would  ever  seriously  consider  such  a  plan. 
The  only  instances  of  its  use,  of  which  I  per- 
sonally know  anything,  were  in  a  few  houses 
built  by  beginners.  The  only  one  of  these 
men  I  have  seen  since  he  had  time  to  test  the 
plan  told  me  that  he  had  taken  the  walk  out. 

The  walks  are  usually  made  3  ft.  wide,  but 
in  many,  if  not  in  a  m.'ijority  of  cases,  it  will 
be  found  better  to  have  it  at  least  6  in.  wider, 
and  in  houses  where  visitors  have  often  to  be 
"  entertained,"  4  ft.  is  none  too  wide. 


was  removed  before  the  measurements  were 
taken,  so  figure  in  the  oflal. 

The  only  peculiarity  noticed  about  this  bird 
was  the  gizzard,  which  was  unusually  small 
for  a  bird  of  this  size. 

Fred  B.  Cochran. 
East  Somerville,  Mass. 

INCUB.4.TOK.  EGGS  from  pure  bred  White 
Wvaudottes  of  the  best  strains.  Choice,  farm 
raised' stock.   s3.M  per  KKt:  S2.00  per  50. 

 Address,      S.  DEAN.  Oak  HiU.  Y. 

WHITE  Wyandotte  eggs.— SI  per  sitting.  Three, 
four  and  five  cts.  each  br  the  100.  Directions  given  for 
mailing  winter  layers.    E.  T.  Damon.  Lancaster,  Mass. 

PRIZE  STOCK  and  EGGS  at  farmers  prices. 
All  Standard  varieties,  bred  for  utility  and  points. 
Fine  catalogue  free.   J.  D.  Souder,  Telford.  Pa. 

URE  BKED  R.  I.  REDS.    Can  furnish  sit- 
tings  of  1-5  eggs  for  S2 :  two  sittings  for  S3.25. 
Tour  orders  solicited.   Also  White  Leghorns  at  same 

prices.      J.  M.  BASOM.  CoolviUe.  Ohio.  

FOR   HATCHIXO  from  strong, 
visrorous   White   Wvandottes,  Light 
Brahmas,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S1.5(i  per  13: 
per  30.   Stock  for  sale. 

Geo.  W.  Dunnican.  .531  Harrison  St..  Passaic.  N.  J. 

IDEAL  BROODERS. 

Indoor,  Outdoor.  Sectional.  S5.(h.p  i;p.  Central  heat. 
Positive  supply  of  warmed  fresh  air  under  circular 
hover.    Ideal  Beoodeb  Co..  East  ilan^field,  Mass. 


EGGS 


DIAGRAM  OF  TWO  PEXS  IN  CONTINTOUS  SECTION 

HOUSE  WITH  WALK  IX  RE.4R. 
In  A,  the  roosts  run  parallel  to  the  walk  ;  in  B,  parallel  to  division  i>ar- 
tiUons.  P.  passage:  D, ouisirie  door;  r  r,  roosts. 


Another  Fowl  Dissected. 

Editor  Farm-Pocltky  :  —I  read  in  one  of 
your  recent  issues  of  F.-P.  a  very  interesting 
account  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Goodacre,  of  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  R.  I.  Red  cockerel. 

Last  week  in  breaking  up  my  this  year's 
breeding  pens,  I  decided  to  kill  one  of  the 
cock  birds,  and  having  in  mind  Mr.  G.'s  article, 
I  concluded  to  see  how  such  a  bird  would  pan 
out. 

Let  your  readers  kindly  bear  iu  mind  the 
fact  that  this  bird  was  fifteen  months  old  and 
had  done  six  months  continuous  service  in  a 
harem  of  fifteen  hens.  Like  an  athlete,  he 
was  trained  to  the  minute,  not  an  ounce  of 
surplus  fat  was  to  be  found  on  his  carcass, 
and  his  muscles  were  that  hard  that  it  took 
four  hours  of  good  hard  boiling  to  soften  them 
up  so  that  the  meat  could  be  leadily  picked 
from  the  bones.  He  was  of  the  S.  C.  variety, 
and  weighed  64  lbs.  live  weight.  In  show 
room  condition  he  would  probably  have 
tipped  the  scales  at  about  8  lbs.  In  preparing 
him  for  the  pot  the  head  was  severed  from  the 
neck  one  inch  in  the  rear  of  the  ear  lobes. 

The  following  are  the  data  obtained  :— 

lbs.  ozs. 

Live  weight,  6  8 

Weight  of  blood ,  . .  4 

Weight  of  feathers.  . .  6 

Weight  bled  and  plucked,  .i  14 

Weight  ready  for  the  pot,  4  .5 

Weight  of  heart,  gizzard,  (cleaned). 
;ind  liver,  . .  4 

V.4LLEY  F.AR^r.   B.XRRED  ROCKS, 

WHITK  ROCKS,   HOFD.^NS,  EGGS, 


lADVIGE  TO  MOTHERS 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

I  should  always  be  used  forChildrenTeeihing. 

soothes  the  child,  softens  the  g^ums.  allays  al 
!  nain.  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  reined 
I  for  Diarrhoea.    Twenty-five  cents  a  botlltr 


1 
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MY   BROWN  LEGHORNS 

are  great  layers.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  pure  bred, 
farm  raised  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write.  Egg 
Record  free.   UE  SHORTT.  Lower  Cabot.-Vt. 

'E5r  .4X1,.     .MX  kinds.    All  it 

don't  touch.  Black  DiamomI  Lice 
Powder.    Ifroz.  box.  (by  mail'  4' 
^^^^S^S  sLx  .by  ex.)  SI.    Supplies.  Books,  e;.  . 
ERIE  FARM  Light  Brahma  Home).  Crittenden,  X.  V. 


Kills 


SILVER  EE.A_F  EEGHORX  TARDS.  The 
home  of  many  prize-winning  S.  C.  Brown  Leg- 
horns.  Are  bred  for  great  egg  producrion  and  pslii- 
bition  stock.    E>rir9  from  best  pens.  S'i.i'O  per  \h. 
W.  H.  &.  F.  S.  LITTLE.  North  Montpelier.  Vt. 

SH.4X>T  E.4.WN  FARM  fills  orders  for  in- 
cubator eggs  promptly,  from  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
%K  per  100;  $35  per  1.000. 

 J.  O.  G.^BRIEL.  Shelly.  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes 

Can  furnish  you  with  eggs  for  hatching  from  choice 
rtock  (Duston  strain)  at  Sl.oo  per  l.i.  Fertility  guar- 
»nteed.      GEO.  L.  HOYT.  South  S.alem.  X.  T. 

Scrubs  Don^t  Pay 

But  my  White  Wyandottes  do.  Eggs  from  pro- 
lific layers.  Strong,  vigorous  stock,  at  SI  per  setting. 
 XATHAX  •WEST.  Cobalt.  Conn.  

NEVER  PUT  OFF 

'till  tomorrow,  when  you  have  tliis  opportunity  to 
purchase  egrgs  from  thoroughbred  stock  at  S2  per  15. 
Wh.  Wyandottes.  Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  have  pur- 
chased Egg  Harbor  Farms  entire  stock  of  White  Rocks. 

C.  G.  BAXTER  A-  SOX.  Merchautville.  J- 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms 

XELSOX,  PA.,  has  fertile  eggs.    Each  range  only 
has  ten  to  fifteen  hens  and  cock  separate.  J* 
all  varieties  are  located  and  oared  for  sepan 
Write  (or  catalogue,  all  varieties,  at  once. 
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LAYING  OUT  A  POULTRY  PLANT. 

Plots  of  Plants  of  Wm.  Ellery  Bright  of  Waltham, 
riass.,  of  C.  F.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Lynnfield  Center, 
nass.,andof  the  Small  Plant  of  the  Editor 
of  F.=P. 


lENKKALLY  speaking, 
there  are  two  ways  of 
approaching  the  subject 
of  laying  out  a  poultry 
plant.  Sometimes  there 
is  availaljle  for  poultry 
keeping  a  plot  of 
ground  of  limited  area,  and  the  question  is 
how  to  place  houses  and  yards  to  give  the 


and  feed  room,  and  upstairs  as  an  office;  and 
two  wings,  one  98  ft.  long,  containing  12  pens, 
and  one  72  ft.  long,  containing  9  pens.  This 
building  faces  southeast.  It  is  lathed  and 
plastered,  and  has  a  cement  walk  in  the  rear 
of  the  pens  in  each  wing.  A  cut  of  this  build- 
ing was  published  in  the  Dec.  15, 1901,  number 
of  this  p?per  to  illustrate  an  ornamenhil 
exterior. 


On  a  line  with  the  front  of  this  building,  at 
the  end  of  the  east  wing,  is  a  small  house  (C) 
which  was  probably  once  the  poultry  house, 
but  it  is  now  used  for  surplus  stock,  setting 
hens,  chicks,  or  whatever  is  convenient;  this 
house  is  55  ft.  long,  with  a  central  pen  having 
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PLOT  OF   ORIGINAL  GROVE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS. 
Scale,  1-80  inch  to  the  foot;  1-16  Inch  equals  5  feet. 

A,  continuoiis  house  Willi  walk ;  K.cook  and  feed  room,  office  above ;  R.  opea  slieil  for  storage;  C,  surplus 
stock  liouse;  P,  approach  to  house  A  ;  B,  cockerel  aud  surplus  stock  house;  M  and  T,  ImKe  yards;  Z,  small 
yard  for  cliicUs ;  Y,  bins  for  manure  and  refuse;  small  oblong  figures  in  T,  Z,  and  in  the  field  to  left  of  street, 
indicate  roosting  coops. 

greatest  capacity.  Again,  there  is  abundant 
land;  the  purpose  is  to  erect  a  plant  of  given 
capacity,  and  it  is  a  question  of  the  best  and 
most  convenient  arrangement. 

Herewith  are  given  plans  of  several  plants, 
two  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid 
out  on  the  first  principle;  the  other  two  on  the 
last. 

The  Original  "  Grove   Hill  Poultry 
Yards." 

Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  features  of  which 
have  called  for  frequent  mention  in  this  paper, 
really  comprises  two  complete  poultry  plants, 
that  is,  as  far  as  buildings  and  equipment  go. 

The  original  plant  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  occupies  a 
part  of  the  estate  upon  which  are  the  resi- 
dences of  Mr.  Bright  and  of  his  mother. 
There  are  some  seven  acres  in  this  estate, 
half,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  of  it,  being 
occupied  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  poultry. 

The  estate  fronts  upon  Main  street,  which  is 
the  thoroughfare  between  TVatertown  and 
"Waltham,  Grove  street  beginning  at  Main 
street  and  starting  at  right  angles  to  it,  but 
later,  taking  a  winding  course,  intersects  the 
land,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
It  is  on  thff  easterly  of  these  divisions  that  the 
two  residences  and  all  the  poultry  buildings, 
also  H  small  dwelling  for  a  man,  are  located. 

The  residence  of  the  elder  Mrs. , Bright  is  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Grove  streets,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Grove  Hill;  that  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Bright  is  high  up  on  Grove  Hill,  which  at  the 
back  makes  quite  au  abrupt  descent.  Half 
way  down  this  descent  are  the  dog  kennels. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  back  there  is  a  triangular 
space  of  gently  sloping  land.  Here  it  is  that 
the  poultry  yards  are  located. 

The  principal  building,  A  in  the  diagram,  is 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill;  in  fact,  in  places 
the  hill  has  been  dug  out  a  little  for  it.  It  is 
185  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  except  the  central 
.  part,  and  contains  a  central  two  story  build- 
ing (K)  14  X  15  ft.,  used  downstairs  as  a  cook 


THE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

IS  THE  STANDARD  HATCHER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

TJsedwitlinmrorin  success  on  twenl^^-aixGoTeniment  E^tperiment  Stationsin  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  also  by  America's  leadms  poultrymen  and  many  ttonsands  ot 
oersons  in  evert-  walk  of  lite.  Guaranteed  to  give  satiif action  or  price  refunded.  The  ortelnal 
Ld  only  genuine  non.molsture  Ueobator,  fully  covered  by  patent  of 

GOLD  MEDAL  AND  HIGHEST  AWARD  AT  THE  PAN-ARf  ERIGAN, 

d«rfo"ri6pi«"»FREE.  Compl«.Mw=»«i^  foci  802  conl:uuns  180  pag..,  8,11  i»ch«  1- ri.e.  for  lOo  la  rtMH 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicaflo,  111.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Hew  YerlcH.T. 


.1  hexagonal  front,  and  two  20  ft.  wings.  The 
wings  are  8  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  each  contains 
four  pens.  The  hexagonal  front  pen  is,  at  the 
widest  part,  3  ft.  wider  than  the  wings. 
Between  A  and  C  is  an  open  shed,  K. 

Each  pen  in  A  has  an  outside  run  of  the 
same  width  as  the  inside  pen,  8  ft.,  and  3.5  ft. 
ill  length.  Then  for  every  three  of  these  pens 
there  is  a  grassy  yard  2i  x  40  ft.  set  with  fruit 
trees,  to  which  the  pens  have  access  in  turn. 
There  are  no  separate  outside  runs  for  the 
pens  in  C,  these  opening  in  common  into  the 
yard  between  C,  the  east  line  of  the  yards  of 
A,  the  east  boundary  fence,  and  the  north  end 
and  fence  of  the  cockerel  house  B. 

This  cockerel  house  B  is  a  story  aud  a  half 
house  60  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide.  It  runs 
almost  exactly  north  and  south,  and  has  full 
windows  in  each  lower  pen  on  both  east  and 
west  sides.  The  first  floor  is  divided  into  five 
sections,  the  north  one  into  which  the  door 
ojiens  being  u.sed  as  a  store  room.  Upstairs 
are  the  cockerel  pens.  At  the  east  side  of  the 
house  are  yards  corresponding  to  the  inside 
pens.  The  fowls  in  the  south  pen  also  often 
have  the  run  of  the  large  triangular  yard,  T. 
In  this  yard  T  are  several  roosting  coops  for 
chicks.  Generally  a  number  of  broods  of 
Leghorn  chicks  are  started  in  small  coops  in 
this  yard,  transferred  later  to  the  roosting 
coops,  and  finally  the  cockerels  put  in  the  end 
pen  of  C,  the  pullets  going  to  other  quarters. 

There  is  a  small  yard  south  (properly  south- 
east) of  the  dwelling  house  which  is  used  for 
chicks.  Then  at  the  west  end  of  A,  between 
this  house  and  its  yards  and  Grove  street,  is  a 
large  yard,  used  as  a  rule  for  a  breeding  pen. 
On  the  other  side  of  Grove  street  is  a  pasture 
used  for  a  few  broods  of  chicks  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  later  for  pullets,  these 
being  housed  through  the  summer  in  slatted 
front  roosting  coops  placed  in  a  row  under  the 
trees  near  the  street  with  intervals  of  about 
100  ft.  between  the  coops. 

nr.  Bright's  Farm  Plant. 

On  the  home  plant  Mr.  Bright  had  to  make 
the  buildings  and  yards  fit  the  space  available, 
but  on  the  thirty-five  acre  farm,  less  than  half 
a  mile  away,  he  had  ample  room  for  what- 
ever sort  of  building  equipment  he  might 


The  Best  Poultry  Fences 

The  Union  Lock  and  M.  M.  S.  fences  are  the  cheap- 
est also,  as  thev  require  fewer  posts,  etc,  and  one- 
half  the  labor  to  erect.  Vv'e  sell  both  kinds  at  lowest 
prices.  Also  Death  to  Lice,  Meat  ileal,  drinking 
fountains.  leg  bands,  roup  cures,  roofing  papers,  etc. 
Circulars  free.  Can  save  you  money  on  poultry  sap- 
plies.  GEO.  A.  CHAPIN, 

L,ndlow,  Mass. 


^iS^j^S]  '%     IS  A  ROUND  MACHI.NE  '^•-A 

■T  Silsy'r  ?     HAS  NO  COLD  Corners 


1^  Never  defeated,  but  always 
victorious  in  the  show  rooms.  Our 
methods  are  indorsed  by  all.  Cata- 
logue  FREE.   Write  today ^  
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OWA  INCUBATOR  COMPAKY 
BOX     64*  DCr    MOINCJ  IOWA 


MILLVILLE  BARGAINS. 

250  Yearling  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks, 
Buff  and  White  Dottes  at  $2  to  $5  each. 
100  Pekin  Ducks  at  $1  to  $3  each. 

The  above  are  good  birds  fiom  our  breeding  pens. 
Will  please  you  or  will  refund  your  money,  and  pay 
return  charges.  Must  make  room  for  1,800  young- 

ainLYrLi,E  poultry  farm. 

Box  P.  Mlllvllle,  N.  J. 

A  Great  Clubbing  "Offer 

FARM  POULTRY 

AND 


GROVE  HItt  POITLTRY  YARDS   FARM  PLANT. 
Scale,  1-80  inch  to  the  foot;  1-16  inch  equals  5  feet. 
A,  200-ft.  stock  house;  P,  shed  at  east  eud  ot  same;B,  scratching  shed  house;  C,  D,  and  E,  cockerel  houses. 


The  Best  and  Most  Practical  Tarm  and  Family 
Paper  Published 

For  Only  $1.00 

Believing:  that  every  one  of  our  readers  should 
have  at  least  one  good  farm  and  family  journal,  we 
have  perfected  arrangements  whereby  we  can  send 
that  practical  and  instructive  journal,  Farm  and 
Home,  in  connection  with  Farm  Poultry,  includ- 
ing ( if  5'ou  promptly  accept  this  offer  as  below 
noted)  a  comprehensive  and  useful  Dictionary  as 
herewith  described,  all  for  only  $].00,  the  price  of 
Farm  Poultry  alone.  We  are  unable  to  give 
but  a  brief  description  of  the  contents  of  Farm 
AND  Home,  which  is  unequaled  for  variety  and 
excellence.  Prominent  among  its  many  depart- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the — 
Farm  and  Garden  Market  Reports 

Fruit  Culture         Mechanical  Devices 
Fashions  and  Fancy  Work 
Feeding  and  Breedinsr  The  Apiary- 

Talks  with  Our  Xiawyer  Kews  of  the  Day- 
Dairy  and  Creamery       Household  Features 

The  Poultry  Yard      The  Question  Box 
Plants  and  Flowers  The  Veterinary 

The  Horse  Sheep  and  Swine 

Farm  and  Home  is  published  semi-monthly, 
the  24  numbers  which  comprise  a  year's  sub- 
scription making  a  volume  of  over  600  pages, 
teeming  with  all  the  latest  and  most  reliable  in- 
iormation  that  experience  and  science  can  supply. 
No  better  proof  of  its  popularity'  can  be  offered  than 
its  enormous  circulation,  which  extends  into  every 
state,  each  number  being  read  by  no  less  than  a 
million  readers. 

A  RELIABLE  45,800  WORD 
DICTIONARY 

A  work  ot  extraordinary  interest  to  all  classes  of 
progressive  people.  In  quality  it  is  unexcelled,  even 
by  tile  great  standard  works  of  to-day.  In  quantity 
it  contains  nearly  every  word  in  common  usage,  and 
fully  answers  the  purpose  of  at  least  three  out  ot 
every  four  people. 

A  new  device  shows  the  plural  forms  ot  all  the 
nouns.  Another  points  out  ahout  5000  especially 
difficult  words;  hut  the  greatest  of  all  achieve- 
ments in  modern  dictionary  making  is  the  addition 
of  25,300  words  to  this  Dictionary  by  means  ot  a  simple 
page  called  the  "Columbian  TTord-Builder." 

12  Departments.  Besides  the  Dictionary  it  also 
contains  twelve  departments,  as 
follows:  I.  Abbreviations.  2.  Pronouncing 
Dictionary.  3.  Proper  Names.  4.  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  5.  Large  Cities.  6-  Parlia- 
mentary Rules.  7  Business  Instructor.  8. 
Social  Etiquette.  9.  Letter  Writer.  10.  Tse 
of  Capit.als.  11.  Punctuation.  13.  Postal 
Guide.  It  contains  192  pages,  handsomely  bound  in 
imitation  leather  covers.  Size  i  hy  6  inches. 

As  a  special  inducement  'or  prompt  replies,  to 

  all  who  send  us  Sl.oo 

within  thirty  days,  for  Farm  Poultry  and  Farm 
AND  Home,  we  will  also  mail  the  Dictionary  as 
above  described  without  further  charge. 

Do  not  delay  '^^  '^'^  take  advantage  of  this 
great  offer,  for  never  before  was  so 
much  offered  for  so  small  a  sum.  Remember  we 
send  both  papers  a  full  year,  including  [it  you  are 
prompt)  theDictionarj-,  all  postpaid,  at  the  very  low 
price  stated.      Address  all  orders  to 
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want.  The  beginning  of  the  poultry  plant  on 
this  farm  was  the  200  ft.  house  A.  wiUi  cook 
and  feed  house  attached. 

This  house  faces  squarely  south.  It  is  15  ft. 
wide,  and  contains  19  pens  lOj  ft.  wide  by  11 
ft.  tleep.  The  paisage  in  the  rear  of  the  pens 
is  4  ft.  wide.  The  cook  and  feed  house  is  just 
back  of  the  west  end  of  this  house,  and  con- 
sists of  oue  room  20  ft.  square,  iu  which  are 
the  cooker,  boue  cutter,  pump,  etc.,  an  L  12  x 
20  ft.,  contiiining  the  feed  bins,  and  a  lean-to  8 
ft.  wide  in  which  is  the  boiler.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  20f3  ft.  house  is  a  shed  for  manure. 

The  arrangement  of  yards  here  is  similar  to 
that  on.  the  plant  first  described  except  that 
the  large  yards  are  longer  and  there  are  more 
of  them.  The  yards  next  the  house,  corre- 
sponding to  the  pens  inside  are  lOJ  ft.  wide  by 
30  feet  loug.  The  general  plan  is  a  large  yard 
for  every  two  of  these,  just  the  width  of  two 
yards  and  320  ft.  long.  The  irregular,  but  as 
the  number  of  small  yards  is  uneven  there  is 
oue  long  yard  of  the  same  width  as  the  small 
ones.  There  are  grape  vines  iu  the  small 
yards  running  up  over  the  division  fences  and 
affording  fiue  shade.  The  large  yards  are  set 
with  fruit  trees. 

About  200  feet  back  of  the  house  A  is  a 
scratching  shed  house  B,  12(j  ft.  in  length. 
This  house  was  made  from  part  of  an  old  barn 
and  some  other  outbuildings,  and  is  of  such 
irregular  construction  that  I  did  not  attempt 
an  accurate  diagram — not  thinking  that  a 
matter  of  special  importance  iu  this  connec- 
tion. There  are  about  twice  as  many  pens  as 
yards,  some  having  scratching  sheds  and  some 
email  pens  having  none.  These  small  pensare 
used  mostly  as  accessory  to  the  large  pens,  or 
lor  sitters  or  extra  males.  The  yards  iu  front 
are  72  ft.  deep  and  of  varying  widths,  the 
narrowest  being  26  ft.,  the  widest  35  ft. 

West  of  the  house,  with  a  roadway  1-t  ft. 
wide  between  them  is  the  building  C,  the  main 
part  of  which  is  a  cockerel  house  11  ft.  wide 
by  40  feet  long.  At  the  east  end  of  this  is  a 
shed  16x20  ft.  for  hitching  place  for  teams. 
This  cockerel  house  contains  eight  pens  5x7 
ft.,  with  walk  a  little  over  3  ft.  wide  iu  the 
rear.  The  outside  measurement  of  the  width 
of  the  building  is  11  ft.  The  other  lueasurc- 
menls  were  made  inside,  hence  the  discrepancy 
of  some  inches.  There  are  no  outside  pens 
connecting  with  this  house. 

Directly  west  of  the  feed  room  and  100  ft. 
distant  from  it  is  a  second  cockerel  house  D, 
12x36  ft.,  containing  6  pens  each  6x12  ft.  Out- 
side are  yards  36  ft.  long  and  of  the  same 
width  as  the  inside  pens. 

Iu  front  of  this  house,  and  98  ft.  from  the 
line  of  the  front  of  the  200  ft.  house  is  a  third 
cockerel  house  built  last  fall.  This  house  is 
15  ft.  wide,  not  quite  100  ft.  long,  aud  contains 
over  fifty  pens.  As  I  propose  giving  a  com- 
plete descripiion  of  it  with^diotographs  in  an 
early  issue  of  tlie  paper  I  will  say  no  more  of 
it  here. 

The  land  actually  occupied  by  the  poultry 
plant  described,  including  spaces  between  the 
separate  buildings  and  yards  comprises  a  little 
over  three  acres.  Much  of  the  remainder  of 
the  farm  is  given  to  the  young  stock,  the 
growing  stock  iu  roosting  coops  being  well 
spread  over  it.  The  mowing  land  gives  a 
heavy  crop  of  grass  before  it  is  needed  for  the 
chicks.  A  couple  of  acres  are  planted  to 
cabbage  for  the  fowls  every  year.  Some  grain 
is  grown  for  hay  and  litter,  and  there  is  some 
ground  in  garden  crops,  but  the  growing 
chicks  have  all  the  range  they  can  use. 

Then  several  hundred  yards  iu  front  of  the 
house  A  there  is  a  grassy  shrubby  piece  of 
low  ground  Avhere  several  sheds  are  erected. 
In  these  after  the  breeding  season  the  hens 
from  the  breeding  pens  take  their  vacation. 

A  2,000  Hen  Plant. 

The  plant  of  C  F.  Thompson  &  Co.,  at 
L\  unfield  Center,  Mass.,  is  auothei'  case  where 
the  land, some  dozen  acres,  allowed  a  liberal 
margin  around  the  hou>es  and  yards,  aud  >o 
required  no  close  liguring  on  space. 

Still  it  is  quite  on  the  iulcnsive  plan,  and 
while  I  have  called  it  a  2,000  hen  plant,  and 
the  winter  capacity  is  over  2,000  hens,  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Co.  do  not  attempt  to  grow  even 
half  their  young  stock  here,  but  have  over  half 
of  it  grown  for  thfm  elsewhere. 

Viewing  the  diagram  of  this  plant  first  as  a 
whole,  we  see  first  a  row  of  small  houses,  a  a. 
Then  the  small  hou>6  b,  with  the  pump  house 
cext  it.  Then  bai  k  of  Ibis  t'liother  small  liou>e. 


c.  Then  the  three  long  houses,  A.  B.  and  C, 
and  the  cook  and  feed  houses.  Back  of  these 
again  are  more  small  detached  houses,  and  far 
back  of  these  a  single  house,  i.  Back  of  the 
cook  house  is  a  house  which  could  be  used  for 
a  man  if  required,  but  is  now  occupied  by  a 
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C.  F.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 'S  rOl  LTUY  PI. ANT  AT  LYNX- 
FIELD  ci:nter,  MAS^. 
Scale,  l-SO  inch  to  t  he  foot;  1-lG  inch  equals  5  teet. 
A,  B.C.  slock  liouses,  U'ns  limist-s  nilli  walks,  hnx.iKr  linii;e  In 
.-ast  einl  ■>(  C ;  a  il  f,  deiaclit->l  coups  for  liens  and  chicks,  or  for  sur- 
plus stuck;  b, c.  and  1,  small  houses, 

tenant.  The  distance  from  the  road  in  front 
of  the  residence  to  the  rear  line  of  the  farm  is 
nearly  a  qviarter  of  a  mile. 

The  poultry  bouses  face  the  southe.HSt.  A 
narrow  road  runs  from  the  put>lic  road  in 
front  along  the  northeast  line  of  the  plant  as 
platted. 


The  long  houses.  A,  B,  C,  are  of  the  same 
width,  12  ft.  A  and  B  are  each  240  ft.  long. 
C  is  200  ft.  long.  There  is  a  3  ft.  walk  in  each 
house.  In  A  there  are  12  pens;  in  B,  13.  In 
C  the  first  6S  ft.  from  the  northeast  end  is  the 
brooder  house.   The  remainder  of  the  house  is 

divided  into  seven  pens, 
j  The  yards  for  A  are  12  yards, 

each  42  ft.  long,  corresponding 
with  the  interior  pens,  and  six 
larger  yards  the  width  of  two 
small  yards,  and  82  ft.  long 
for  every  two  small  yards.  In 
front  of  B  the  small  yards  are 
38  ft.  deep,  and  between  them 
and  the  house  A  is  a  large  un- 
divided yard  to  which  the  fowls 
from  B  have  access  alternately. 
There  is  quite  a  dip  iu  the 
grouud  at  this  point,  and  for 
convenience  in  work  this  little 
valley  is  bridged  by  an  elevated 
walk  extending  from  the  end 
of  A  to  B,  which  saves  a  great 
deal  of  up  and  down  hill  work 
in  feeding  and  watering. 

The  large  cook  and  store 
house  is  24j  x  42  ft.,  the  smaller 
feed  house  15  x  30  feet.,  with 
a  root  cellar  under  it.  The 
small  houses,  b  and  c,  are  old 
buildings  that  were  ou  the 
farm  when  purchased  by  Mr. 
Thompson.  For  yard  room  the 
fowls  in  b  have  the  long  yard 
running  crossways  of  the  plant 
back  of  the  small  houses  a  a, 
while  those  in  c  are  given  the 
run  of  ibe  large  yard  which 
should,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan,  be  used  for  the  first 
pens  in  bouse  A. 

The  small  houses  a  a  are 
each  5  X  S  ft.,  div'ded  in  the 
middle,  and  are  used  especially 
for  hens  and  chicks,  for  the 
young  broods  first,  later  for  the 
growing  stock.  In  winter  they 
furnish  good  places  for  surplus 
males.  Except  for  the  first  two 
where  the  yards  had  to  be 
short  on  account  of  the  pro- 
jection of  the  dwelling  house 
and  barn,  these  yards  are  58 
ft.  in  depth. 

The  small  houses  in  the  rear 
of  the  plant  are  each  5  ft.  wide 
liy  ISA  ft.  long,  divided  in  the 
middle,  giving  pens  suitable 
for  detached  brooders,  for 
roosting  quarters  for  growing 
stock,  or  for  small  pens  of 
mature  fowls.  As  will  be  no- 
ticed, the  house  at  the  extreme 
end  of  each  row  is  out  of  the 
system  and  these  bouses  are 
in  fact  extra,  not  regularly 
used.  That  in  the  first  row  bas 
a  small  yard  in  front  of  it ;  the 
other  has  none.  Their  principal 
use  is  for  vacation  quarters  for 
the  breeding  stock. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
yardsforthe  pens  in  the  sontli- 
west  half  of  each  house  in  the 
row  d  d  are  smaller  than  the 
others.  To  compensate  for  this, 
the  chicks  from  these  pens  are 
alternately  given  free  run  in 
the  v::caul  frpace  back  of  them. 

Something  like  a  hundred 
yards  back  of  this  row  of 
houses  is  a  house  14  x  30  ft. 
which  has  l>eeu  used  for  ilirtVr- 
ent  purposes,  but  will  nexi 
year  be  used  for  breeding  pens 
of  Leghorns.  Scattered  ai>out 
this  undivided  space  are  coop- 
similar  to  those  commonly  useil 
as  roosting  coops  for  grovvin:; 
slock.  In  these  the  breeding 
hens  kept  over  are  every  jear 
given  their  vacation  thr>Huli 
the  hoi  months. 
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A  Plant  to  Fit  a  Small  Space. 

Ill  des<  ribing  my  new  cheap  poultry  h'>ii«. 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  paper,  it  was  saiil  that 
the  dimensions  of  tlie  house  were  planneii  for 
a  fl.fck  of  numbers  appropriate  to  the  yard 
room  to  be  iise  l.    As  :i  m;iUer  of  fact,  the 


place  of  nearly  three  acres  would  give  space 
for  a  much  larger  poultry  plant,  but  as  it  is  in 
a  residence  section  where  too  much  poultry, 
cows,  or  live  stock  of  any  kind  would  be 
offensive  to  neighbors,  one  object  is  to  keep 
the  poultry  somewhat  in  the  background. 
For  this  the  walled  orchard  is  just  the  thing, 
aud  by  the  way,  the  Brahmas  are  just  the 
fowls  for  the  low  walled  orchard.  For  any 
other  than  an  Asiatic  variety  of  fowls  I  would 
have  had  to  put  a  high  fence  beside  the  wall, 
400  ft.  of  it  in  all,  and  built  other  fences 
higher. 

The  house  A —  a  part  of  it,  was  on  the  place 
when  we  moved  here.  I  told  some  time  ago 
how  at  a  cost  of  about  five  dollars  a  shed  was 
added  to  this  little  house  which  more  than 
doubled  its  capacity.  This  house  is  used  in 
the  season  for  oue  breeding  pen.  This  year  a 
cockerel  and  sis  pullets  had  its  120  ft.  square 
of  floor  space,  and  the  yard  40  ft.  wide  by  114 
ft.  deep.  The  present  depth  of  the  yard  is  but 


A  PL.4NT  TO  FIT  A  SMALL  SPACE. 
Scale,  l-SO  inch  to  the  foot ;  1-16  inch  equals 
5  feet. 

A,  old  house ;  B.  new  house;  c  bantam  bouse. 
114  ft.,- though  in  the  plot  it  shows  150  ft.  The 
change  will  be  made  by  simply  swinging  the 
end  fence  around.  As  the  yard  is  now,  there 
was  an  allowance  of  650  sq.  ft.  to  each  breed- 
ing fowl.  They  don't  need  any  more  room, 
but  the  chicks  which  go  into  tlie  yard  after 
the  breeding  peu  is  broken  up  do.  The  breed- 
ing heus  have  now  gone  into  the  yards  with 
the  layers,  while  the  male  bird  with  an  occ:i- 
sional  brootly  hen  to  keep  him  company 
remains  in  the  yard  with  the  chicks.  This 
yard  is  not  within  the  enclosure  of  the  old 
orchard,  but  just  outside  of  it,  the  orchard 
wall  forming  one  boundary,  while  the  others 
are  of  wire  fencing.  For  shade  it  has  a  large 
grape  vine,  a  email  apple  tree,  and  several 
pear  trees. 

The  yard  space  available  in  front  of  Hie 
new  house  B,  was  not  quite  100  ft.  in  width, 
and  155  ft.  in  depth.  There  were  three  rows 
of  apple  trees  in  this  space,  and  iu  order  to 
divide  the  shade  as  evenly  as  possible,  as  well 
as  to  make  yard  room  for  the  fowls  in  the 
6  X  12  pen,  the  principal  division  fence  was 
put  ou  the  line  of  the  middle  row  of  trees, 
this  being  about  10  ft.  nearer  the  west  than  the 
east  wall.  Then  the  yard  for  the  small  pen 
was  taken  in  the  corner  of  the  easterly  and 
larger  division. 

Back  of  A,  and  a  little  to  one  side,  is  the 
bantam  bouse,  c,  the  fowls  from  which  run 
at  liberty  ou  the  lawn,  , 

Bv  dotted  lines  in  the  west  pen  of  B  is 

w 

indicated  a  partition  put  in  as  temporary,  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  small  special  mating, 
the  yard  being  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  outside. 


Man's  Mission  on  Earth 

iriedical  Book  Free. 

"Kno-w  Tlivself."  a  bcx>k  for  men  only, 
reeiilar  price  50  ceuts.  will  be  seal  free  (sealed 
p-isipaidi  to  any  male  reader  of  this  paper, 
6  cents  for  postatre.  Address  the  Peabody 
!»Iedical  Institnte,  4  Bulfinch  street, 
B  jst.in,  5I;vs?..  estabiislied  in  ISai,  the  oldest 
and  twst  in  America.  'Write  to-dav  for  free 
b<x)k,  '■  The  Kev  to  Health  and  Happiness."' 
CniTflD'O  Untr  F"r  M  years  the  Pcatwdy 
LUI I  Un  0  nU  I  C  Medlc^l  Institute  has  been 
a  fixed  fact,  and  it  will  remain  so.  It  Is  as  stand- 
ar  i  as  Americ.in  Gold. 

The  Pealio.ly  Medical  Institute  has  many 
Knitators,  but  no  eonals. — Boston  Herald. 


Wright's  White  Wyandottes. 

■^Vinnersat  America's  it-a.Un^  sliows.  A  fe" 
finebreetlina  birils f.T sak-.  Send  foi  cir.-niar. 
A.  E.  ITKIGHT.  South  .Sudhiii^  Mass. 
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Shipping  Newly  Hatched  Eggs. 


|HE  PRACTICE  of  sliip- 
piug  newly  hutched 
chicks  has  been  carried 
on  in  England  for  some 
years;  but  has  not  been 
adopted  on  this  continent 
to  any  great  extent  as 
yet.  What  induced  me  to  try  the  experiment 
was  an  account  I  heard  of  a  shipment  made  in 
England  from  near  Shrewsbury  in  Shropshire, 
to  Edinburgh.  The  order  was  forone  hundred 
chiclis.  By  miscount  one  additional  chick  was 
included.  The  hundred  chicks  arrived  in 
good  order,  one  having  died  on  the  journey, 
apparently  just  to  make  the  number  quite 
correct.  When  we  realize  that  newly  hatched 
chicks  do  not  require  food  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  they  are  hatched,  in  fact  are 
belter  without  it,  we  can  appreciate  the 
opportunity  oflered  to  ship  such  chicks  when 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  they  will  reach  their 
destination  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  1 
have  adopted  this  practice  for  three  seasons 
with  most  gratifying  results,  and  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  ottered  by  FaRM-PuCLTRY  to 
explain  my  methods. 

To  be  exact  in  my  description,  I  would 
itate  that  I  always  set  my  incubators  in  the 
evening, -and  begin  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
temperature  the  next  morning,  and  tabulate 
these  observations  as  given  on  the  "first  day.'" 
"When  the  incubator  has  been  run  with  an 
average  temperature  I  find  that  a  few  chicks 
hatch  on  the  twentieth  day,  the  large  majority 
come  out  during  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first  day,  and  a  few  stragglers  in  the  after- 
ntxDD.  I  do  not  count  on  any  later  chicks 
being  of  any  u.se,  though  occasionally  they  do 
come  out  and  pull  through  all  right.  \Vith 
my  own  cl»icks  I  place  them  in  brooders  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-second  day  ;  but  they 
are  not  fed  until  the  next  day,  and  it  is  on  the 
tweirty-second  day  I  make  my  shipments  of 
uew>y  hutohed  chicks. 

To  fiM  my  orders  foraewly  hatched  chicksi, 
I  am  cateful  to  ascertain  the  train  which  will 
reach  its  destination  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,aiKl9T  take  the  boxes  direct  to  the  station 
in  convenient  time  to  catch  the  train,  and  am 
careful  to  give  special  directions  to  the 
express  company's  shipping  clerk  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  boxes. 

I  have  bags  ready  in  which  to  ship  the 
chicks  made  of  woolen  gauze,  such  as  is  used 
for  summer  underwear.  It  is  light,  porous, 
and  very  elastic.  These  bags  are  aiiout  eight 
inches  long  and  six  inches  wide.  I  place 
about  eight  chicks  in  each  bag,  and  the  end  of 
the  bag  is  then  sewed  up  securely.  I  pack 
these  in  strong  card  board  boxes  (collar  or 
envelope  boxes  are  quite  suitable),  the  boxes 
being  about  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches 
deep.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  I  place  a  little 
over  half  an  inch  of  cotton  wadding,  and  over 
this  I  lay  a  piece  of  cheap  gray  fla.inel  which 
fits  loosely  inside  the  box  and  which  extends 
a  little  over  the  edges,  making  a  comfortable 
nest.  The  bags  containing  the  chicks  are 
then  aid  on  top  of  ^his  flannel,  packed  snugly 
together.  If  the  box  happens  to  be  a  little 
too  large,  some  crumpled  paper  is  packed 
round  the  edges  underneath  the  strip  of  flan- 
nel and  on  top  of  all  the  bags  I  lay  another 
strip  of  the  gray  flannel  also  extending  a  little 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  box,  and  then  when 
the  top  of  the  box  is  adjusted  the  edges  of  the 
upper  and  lower  flannels  are  held  firmly 
together  and  the  superfluous  flannel  is  trimmed 
off  with  scissors.  In  the  top  of  the  box  I 
punched  a  number  of  ventilation  holes  about 
onfe-quarter  inch  in  diameter  and  about  one 
inch  apart  each  way:  leaving  a  space  about 
five  inches  by  two  and  one-half  inches  in  the 
center  of  the  cover  for  the  adilress.  The  box  is 
then  securely  tied  with  strong  string,  and  this 
is  sealetl  in  several  places  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  any  possible  chance  of  anyone,  w  ho 
may  be  so  inclined ,  opening  the  box  out  of 
curiosity  to  examine  its  contents. 

In  all  my  shipments  for  the  three  seasons  I 
have  only  had  one  chick  reported  as  having 
died  on  the  way,  and  I  have  shipped  where 
!he  journey  has  taken  twenty-four  hours, 
(viz.,  from  Toronto,  Ontar>o,  to  Iberville, 
Quebec)  and  they  have  arrived  in  good  order. 
Hort  ever,  1  do  not  attempt  to  forward  any 


chicks  in  this  way  early  in  the  season  when 
the  weather  is  intensely  cold. 

I  am  careful  to  advise  my  customers  in 
good  time  of  the  traiu  by  which  the  chicks 
will  be  shipped,  and  I  instruct  them  to  pro- 
cure the  chicks  immediately  on  arrival.  If 
the  purchaser  intends  to  use  an  artificial 
brooder,  he  will  of  course  have  it  already 
heated,  and  the  chicks  can  immediately  be 
placed  under  the  hover.  If  he  intends  to 
place  the  chicks  under  broody  hens,  these  hens 
should  be  of  quiet  dispositions,  and  he  should 
have  had  tBem  sitting  on  nest  eggs  for  some 
days  before  the  chicks  are  expected ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  chicks  arrive,  if  it  is  in  the  day- 
time, they  should  be  placed  near  the  kitchen 
stove,  or  in  some  other  convenient  place  where 
they  will  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
95°  or  100°,  and  keep  them  there  until  it  is 
dark,  when  they  can  be  safely  placed  under 
the  broody  hens,  which  will,  if  they  are  of  the 
right  sort,  take  to  them  kindly  and  "  mother" 
them  as  they  should. 

What  I  chiefly  aim  at  is  to  have  the  chicks 
fit  together  very  snugly  in  the  box  to  keep 
each  other  warm,  and  avoid  being  knocked 


The  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened 
Gold  ^\"atcli  Case  is  made  of 
two  lave 


Solid  ' 

a  layer  of  Stiffening  IMetal  betweeji 
■welded  and  rolled  together  into  one  solid 
sheet  of  metal.  The  Jas.  Boss  Case  is  a 
Solid  Gold  Case  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  Stiffening  Metal  simply  adds 
strength  and  durabilit}-.  The  Boss  Case 
is  guaranteed  for  25  years  by  the  largest 
■watch  case  makers  in  the  ■n  orld,  -who  have 
been  making  it  for  a  full  half  century. 
Every  Boss  Case  has  the  Keystone  trade- 
mark stamped  inside.  Ask  any  dealer  to 
show  you  one.  ^\"^ite  us  for  a  booklet 
telling  the  whole  story . 
The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company,  Philadelphia. 

By  this  mark  &  you  know  them 


about  cu  the  journey;  and  to  give  sufficient 
ventilation,  but  no  more,  so  as  to  avoid  chill- 
ing. Specific  warning  is  given  in  the  direc- 
tions that  the  box  contains  "  live  chicks,"  and 
'•  to  be  rushed."  L.  H.  Baldwin. 

Deer  Park,  Canada. 


EXPERIENCE  AND  EXPERIHENT. 

Weak  Chicks  From  Weak  Stock— Additional  Factors 
in  nr.  E.'s  Problem. 


IFTERthe  article,  '-E-v- 
perience  and  Experi- 
ment," had  gone  into 
the  pages  of  the  last 
paper,  I  received 
another  letter  from 
Mr.  E.,  presenting 
additional  features  in 
his  problem  in  poultry  culture,  some  of  which 
features  seem  to  add  confirmation  to  my  sus- 
picious as  to  the  probable  condition  of  Mr.  E.'s 
stock.    Mr.  E.  writes  : 

"Can  you  help  me  in  the  matter  of  young 
chicks?  They  are  Cyphers  hatched,  and 
brooded  iu  Cyphers  brooders.  They  have 
been  fed,  last  year  on  Chamberlain's  and  this 
year  on  Harding's  chick  food.  All  goes  well 
for  a  few  days,  when  they  begin  to  die,  and 
from  six  to  leu  go  during  twenty-four  hours. 
They  have  water  and  grit  and  the  feed  above. 
The  feed  is  given  mostly  in  litter.  Some  are 
iu  a  brooder  kept  inside,  others  are  in  a  brooder 
out  of  doors  with  small  grass  and  earth  run. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  keep  it  the  temperature 
runs  from  80°  to  9.5°,  but  when  a  little  older 
it  will  run  from  6-5°  10  about  80°.  Of  course 
you  understand  that  these  temperatures  are 
but  approximate,  as  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
brooder  which  can  be  set  and  lie  sure  it  will 
run  regularly.  Sometimes  it  goes  up,  and 
again  it  goes  down,  depending  upon  the 
weather  somewhat,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to 
run  up  and  down  from  no  apparent  cause. 
Last  year  you  wrote  me  that  the  cause  of 
trouble  with  my  chicks  was  probably  over- 
heating or  underheatiug — chilling.  Last  year 
I  lost  a  lot,  but  not  so  many  as  this  year. 
Some  of  them  are  stopped  up  behind,  but  not 
nearly  all.  I  have  used  eggs  from  away,  and 
my  own,  but  they  all  go — however,  my  own 
rather  less  than  others.  I  have  had  from  50  to 
100  chicks  in  largest  size  Cyphers  brooders, 
but  the  numlier  does  not  seem  to  matter. 

"  I  have  noticed  that  to  parent  stock  is  laid 
a  great  deal  of  excessive  mortality,  and 
thought  that  maybe  that  was  my  stumbling 
block.  But  when  the  eggs  come  from  four 
diflerent  yards,  it  does  not  seem  as  though 
that  could  be  it.  I  cannot  see  that  the  heat 
can  be  the  cause,  as  I  have  taken  as  much 
pains  as  two  years  ago,  when  I  hail  about  l."0 
chicks  in  each  of  two  brooders,  and  scarcely 
lost  any  until  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
brooders.  That  year  the  eggs  were  all  from 
range  fowls,  and  I  raised  nearly  all  of  them. 
Xo  two  years  have  the  brooders  been  on  the 
same  ground.   'What  sticks  me  is  that  with  so- 

V.ALLET  FAKJI,    BRONZE  TCEKETS, 
FAVEKOLLES.    BK  EEUEKS  —  EGGS. 


called  better  feed,  the  same  brooders,  and  as 
good  care,  they  die  so  generally.  I  notice 
that  Chamberlain  calls  it  lack  of  fresh  air,  and 
Cyphers  in  a  general  way  says  it  is  weak 
stock.  Neither  of  which  is  tangible  enough 
for  me  to  put  my  finger  on  the  spot  and  say 
that  it  is  or  is  not.  Xor  can  I  put  my  finger 
on  the  heat  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The 
result  is  that  I  am  apparently  helpless.  Can 
you  give  me  anv  sui:gestions?" 


On  the  statements  of  this  letter  alone  I 
might  think  the  failure  to  maintain  a  more 
nearly  even  temperature  of  brooders  was  the 
principal  cause  of  trouble.  As  it  is,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  losses.  But  in  the  light  of  the  matters 
discussed  in  the  last  paper,  and  of  what  is 
said  iu  above  letter,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
prime  cause  of  the  trouble  is  with  parent 
stock. 

Mr.  E.  thinks  this  improbable,  because  eugs 
from  four  difi'erent  flocks  gave  like  results. 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  stock  of  all  four 
flocks  is  weak.  To  show  conclusively  that  the 
trouble  was  not  due  to  the  parent  stock,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  show  that 
chicks  from  a  flock  of  undoubted  hardiness 
and  vigor  were  also  susceptible  to  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  and  if  in  such  showing  it  appeared 
that  the  chicks  from  the  more  vigorous  stock 
best  withstood  disease  that  might  reasonably 
be  taken  as  indicating  that  weak  parent  stock 
was  a  cause,  but  not  the  sole  cause»of  the 
trouble.  The  fact  that  with  less  experience 
tlien  he  now  has  Mr.  E.  was  much  more 
successful  in  growing  chicks  from  stock  with 
good  range  two  years  ago —  conditions  for  the 
chicks  then  being  supposed  to  be  less  favor- 
able than  since,  would  also  suggest  that  the 
diflerence  must  be  due  to  ditterence  in  the 
slock.  And  when  we  are  told  that  there  was 
a  diflerence  in  the  stock  and  thai  the  satisfac- 
tory success  in  growing  chicks  was  attained 
when  the  chicks  produced  were  from  stock 
kept  under  conditions  which  promote  vigor  in 
the  lireeding  stock  and  vitality  in  its  ofl'spring, 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  parent  stock  is  largely  to  blame  for  the 
present  poor  results. 

As  to  what  may  be  done  for  the  chicks  now. 
That  is  a  matter  on  w  hich  I  am  reluctant  to 
advise  or  even  suggest  without  having  .seen 
the  chicks.  Sometimes  weak  chicks  can  be 
pulled  through  and  made  fairly  good  birds  by 
good  care  anci  judicious  feeding;  sometimes 
the  best  of  care  and  feed  will  do  no  more  than 
bring  the  stronger  ones  along  until  bad 
tCoutinueil  ou  pa^e  oil;. 


Serious  Mistakes 

Are  UKide  by  all  he?mnei*5  in  poultry  farming  uuless 
tliey  liuvtf  iiuil  our  iniiructioii. 

WE   TEACH    POULTRY  Cn-TCKE 
By  mail .     Our   Instructors    are  experienced 
practical  men.   :?end  slami*  fur  uew  book  wiih  full 
particulars. 

THE  AMERICAN'  POULTRY  INSTITUTE, 

Dept.  P. -3,    Jiufl'alo,  Y. 
Law  Exchange  Buildiug. 


BARGAINS 

In  breediug^  stock.  The  same  strain  tliat  won  iq 
Mal'leri  and  Lewiston.  Keds,  Rocks,  and  Legborns. 
Malts  liia:  liave  beaded  our  pens.  Sl.oO  to  S3,  worth 
dunble  ibe  price.  M"e  need  the  room  fur  a  ibousaud 
growinjr  cliicks.   Circular  free. 

DKISKO  FAK-'M,  AtUlison  Ridge,  Me. 
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LYOXS    HILL    POULTRY  FARM, 

ATHOL  CzXTRE.  ilASS. 

Fishers  Island 

Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks 

AND 

Cornish  Indian  Games. 

H;ive  \v< III  luimi I e<is  <_)f  llie  lii^litst  a\v  anis  at  >i'rw 
York.  Bostcn.  Haufiituwi,.  Pillshulf;,  and 

oUiei-  ii"taljie  t,'Xliii'i!ii.i:~  ail  ovtr  1  Iiu  couiiti  v,  ami 
are  winiiiri::  ai  •!  b:  tfiin,;:  wiiuitr?  Inday. 

W'e  "ll'cr  t-\';e|itiuiia!i\'  liut^  brecdiuff  males  at  fair 

'  •      ISEONZE  TUKKHYS  "      every  first  prize 

I    N  ■  ,  <  fur  nv..  Atrar^,  ami  are  exeeptiuiiaiiv 

li  Ni.  iiiori- fur  sale  tiii^  sea^.ii. 

i:<;<;>  that  wii.i.  hatch  fr.nu  om-  hhst 

PRIZE  M.ATJNOS  SS  ner  15;  So  j.er  30,  except 
LurIie}'S,  wiiich  are  ?.'>  Iter  ]('. 

FISHEKS   ISLAND  FAKM, 
B.ixC,    Fishers  Island,  li.  Y. 
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UGKHEADS,  PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES  AND  TAN. 


How  to  Remove  Themi 


How  to  Make  the  Skin  Beautiful. 


Thereis  no  remedy  which  will  restore  tiie  comptexloo 

isquictdyas  Mine.  A.  Ruppert's  Face  Bleach.  Thojs- 
inf:fs  of  pa:rons  afflicted  vrith  most  miserable  skins  have 
beea  delig'hted  ■with  its  use.  Many  skins  covered 
pimples,  freckles,  w.rini- les.  eczeniatous  emr>tii:ns  (itch- 
ing-), sallowuess,  tr  .vo  patciies 
?"n  quickly  chan^i^d  to  bright, 
--■;m  troubles  uhi;h  h£.vebatned 
.-.s  have  been  CL:r'?d  promp:!y, 
'.aeir  profuujidesE  thauks  for  cy 


tng,  burning  and 
and  black  -: 
beautiful  c 
the  mcsten 
and  many  i. : 
wonderful  F 


This  marv-eious  remedy  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
uDon  receipt  of  price.  S2.00  per  single  bottie,  cr  three 
bottles  {  -SLially  required),  $5.00. 

Book.  ■'  How  to  be  Beautlru!,"  mailed  for  6c. 

MIWE.  A,  RUPPIRT, 

6  E.AST  14th  ST..  NEW  YOaiC 
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Estimates  of  Poultry  Production. 
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FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISmNG  CO., 
Boston,  Mass. 

JOHX  H.  KOBIXSOX,  Editor. 
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Single  Copies  Five  Cents. 
One  Sample  Free. 
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In  response  to  requests  from 
many  subscribers  interested  in 
the  combination  of  poultr}- and 
practical  pigeon  culture,  the 
editor  will,  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  paper,  give  his  estimate 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  line 
of  pigeon  culture,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  two  lines 
can  be  profitably  combined, 
accompanying  this  with  an 
illustrated  description  of  a  large 
squab  plant. 

In  this  number  we  expect 
to  beo-in  a  series  of  illustrated 
autobiographical  sketches  of 
poultrymen,  in  which  success- 
ful poultrymen  will  contribute 
the  lessons  of  their  early 
experiences  for  present  day 
beginners. 

In  continuation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  poultr}-  house  construc- 
tion, plans  of  a  brooder  house 
will  be  presented. 

Miscellaneous  .experiences 
contributed  by  readers  will  be 
Ipund  unusually  interesting. 


T  X  Mr.  Felch's  article  in  this  issue  he  esti- 

I  mates  the  anuual  value  of  the  poultry 
*  and  egg  products  of  this  couutty  at 
nearly  a  billiou  dollars.  To  anyone  who 
accepts  the  census  figures  as  even  approxi- 
mately correct  such  an  estimate  must  appear 
'•  wild."  But,  for  ourselves,  without  vouch- 
ing for  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Feich's  estimate, 
we  incline  to  the  opiniou  that  it  is  more  nearly 
a  true  estimate  than  are  the  census  figures. 

As  we  showed  iu  the  last  paper,  the  census 
takers  omitted  entirely  a  very  large  part  of 
the  poultry  of  the  country.  We  also  showed 
how  assuming  their  reports  of  numbers  of 
fowls  over  three  mouths  old  in  the  country  to 
be  correct,  their  estimate  of  the  product  of 
the  preceding  year  was  absurdly  low. 

Mr.  Felch  bases  his  estimate  first  on  the 
number  of  families  in  the  country  and  a  per 
family  consumption  of  the  value  of  §45  per 
annum,  only  86^  cts.  per  week.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  families  where  less  poultry  and 
eggs  than  that  are  used,  but  outside  of  the 
very  poor  it  is  hard  to  find  a  family  auywhere 
that  consumes  less  than  §4.5  worth  of  poultry 
and  eggs  per  year,  while  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  families  consuming  very  much 
more.  To  be  sure  the  cost  to  many  of  these 
families  is  greater  than  the  first  cost  at  which 
the  value  of  the  product  should  be  estimated  : 
but  even  so  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  using  poultry  and  eggs 
for  which  the  producers  get  over  §100  per 
year.  Then  there  are  many  hotels  and  restau- 
rants using  more  poultry  and  eggs  every  day 
in  the  year  than  3Ir.  Felch's  estimate  for  a 
family  for  a  year,  and  many  times  more  hotels 
and  restaurants  using  more  eggs  every  week 
than  his  estimate  for  a  family  for  a  year. 

Another  basis  for  estimates  is  afforded  by 
figures  representing  the  volume  of  business 
done  by  some  of  the  commission  houses  hand- 
ling poultry  products.  Some  individual  con- 
cerns, not  very  impressive  from  the  outside, 
do  a  business  approaching  a  million  a  year, 
and  it  doesn't  take  a  very  big  establishment  to 
handle  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
poultry  and  eggs  iu  twelve  months. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration 
we  feel  that  the  census  figures  hardly  do  the 
industry  justice.  "With  the  census  bureau 
made  permanent  let  us  hope  that  in  course  of 
lime  a  system  and  measures  devised  to  secure 
accurate  statistics  will  be  devised  and  put  in 
force.  Xot  the  least  part  of  the  effective  work 
of  that  bureau  should  be  the  training,  through 
its  requirements,  of  producers  in  the  keeping 
of  records  of  production. 


To  Use  the  Axe — or  the  Doctor. 


ILL  the  sick  chickens,'"  is  good 
advice,  but  like  all  good  advice, 
requires  modifications  and  is  to 
be  applied  with  judgment.  To  kill  the  sick 
chickens  amounts  to  but  little  in  the  way  of 
prevention  of  poultry  diseases  unless  one  at 
the  same  time  is  learning  enough  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  causes  for  it  to  help  him  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  having  many  sick  chickens  to 
kill. 

There  are  many  isolated  cases  of  sickness 
where  the  axe  cure  is  plainly  the  best.  There 
are  many  cases  of  epidemics,  mysterious  to 
the  poultry  keeper  who  suffers  by  them, 
where,  though  the  axe  may  have  to  be  used 
freely  before  the  stock  is  again  in  a  healthy 
condition,  it  is  desirable  that  a  competent 
investigator  should  examine  the  stock  and 
ascertain  its  exact  condition,  and  if  possible 
determine  the  true  causes. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  question  of  "  doctor- 
ing" poultry  that  is  coming  to  be  belter 
appreciated,  and  as  it  is  better  appreciated 
there  Is  a  growing  demand  for  the  services  of 
the  medical  poultry  expert.  Dr.  X.  W.  San- 
born writes  us,  in  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  quoted  in  our  news  column,  "You  would 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  such  calls  that 
I  have  had  to  decline  in  the  past  year."  We 
happen  to  know,  too,  that  since  his  return 
from  Xew  Jersey,  Dr.  P.  T.  Woods,  now 
located  at  South  Berlin,  Mas^.,  bas  had 
numerous  calls  of  this  kind,  two  urgent  calls 
coining  almost  immediately  upon  bis  arrival- 


Here  are  two  poultrymen  of  experience  who 
are  also  experienced  medical  practitioners, 
whose  services  it  is  possible  for  the  poultry- 
man  perplexed  by  baffling  diseases  to  secure. 

Then  in  this  state,  Dr.  James  B.  Paige, 
veterinarian  at  the  State  Agricultural  College 
.It  Amherst,  and  a  poultry  fancier  and  breeder 
of  long  standing,  is  making  a  special  study  of 
lioultry  diseases,  and  it  is  possible  for  the 
poultrymen  of  this  state  to  procure  his  advice, 
and  sometimes,  when  circumstances  warrant 
that,  a  visit  of  personal  investigation  from 
him, 

Poultrymen  sbould  keep  these  things  iu 
mind.  L'se  the  axe  for  ordinary  cases,  but 
when  expert  advice  too  is  necessary,  get  it 
when  it  will  do  the  most  good.  This  bit  of 
advice  Is  not  addressed  to  novices  only.  .Some 
of  those  of  whom  we  know  as  having  recently 
profited  by  such  expert  advice  as  we  are  now 
considering  are  poultrymen  of  long  expei'i- 
ence.  A  man  can  have  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  any  line,  be  something  of  an  expert 
himself,  yet  be  able  to  use  to  advantage  the 
services  of  another  who  is  a  specialist,  or 
whose  experiences  have  coveroil  a  different 
range. 


The  Season  That  Is  Past. 

AS  far  as  we  can  judge  from  reports 
coming  in  and  from  conversation  with 
poultrymen  we  meet,  the  business  for 
the  season  just  closed  has  not  generally  been 
up  to  expectations.  There  are  very  numer- 
ous exceptions  to  this  general  rule — many 
cases  where  business  has  exceeded  expecta- 
tions and  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year, 
but,  though  numerous,  these  are  still  excep- 
tional cases.  The  more  commou  report  is 
that  business  was  rather  slow,  and  not  quite 
up  to  expectations  in  volume. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this. 
First,  and  most  frequently,  is  mentioned  the 
now  well  known  fact  that  when  prices  of 
grain  went  up  last  fall,  with  no  prospect  of 
their  coming  down  before  the  next  harvest,  a 
great  many  of  the  small  poultry  keepers,  who 
keep  fowls  for  fancy,  aud  for  eggs  for  home 
consumption,  disposed  of  their  stocks.  It 
was  anticipated  that  a  good  many  would 
begin  again  this  spring,  but  this  has  not 
come  to  pass  to  any  marked  extent,  and  the 
newcomers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  as  free 
buyers  as  usual. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  even  in  this  time 
of  general  prosperity  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
spending  money  among  those  who  are  the 
best  buyers  of  poultry  aud  poultry  supplies; 
and  when  we  consider  how  the  prices  of  so 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  advanced 
within  the  year,  this  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
There  bas  been  a  great  outcry  against  the 
"  beef  trust,"  but  meat  has  not  been  the  only 
one  of  the  things  everyone  must  buy  which 
has  been  high  in  price.  All  winter  here 
about  Boston  we  have  paid  a  dollar  a  bushel 
and  upwards  for  potatoes.  Milk  has  been 
higher  than  ever  before.  Fish  aud  vegetables 
have  been  dear.  It  has  cost  people  more  to 
.live.  They  have  not  had  money  to  spend  as 
freely  as  usual. 

The  situation,  while  not  one  to  develop 
enthusiasm,  has  not  been  without  its  compen- 
sating features.  We  find  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  poultrymen  whose  common  complaint 
at  this  season  is  that  they  have  had  such 
demand  for  eggs  that  they  could  not  get  out 
their  own  chicks  as  they  wanted  them,  have 
this  season  come  nearer  hatching  their  chicks 
as  they  want  them,  and  as  so  far  this  has  been 
an  uncommonly  good  growing  season,  it  seems 
that  the  supply  of  salable  young  stock  will  be 
large,  and  ready  for  sale  quite  early.  As  the 
present  outlook  is  for  lower  prices  for  grain 
this  fall,  and  as  that  will  probably  mean  that 
many  small  poultry  keepers  who  had  quit 
temporarily  will  stock  up  again,  those  whose 
egg  trade  was  lighter  than  usual  may  find 
themselves  better  off  for  it  in  the  end. 

Another  good  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  even  from  those  who  say  business  this 
year  was  not  good,  one  hears  no  note  of  dis- 
cour.igement.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  busi- 
ness are  no  longer  thought  to  indicate  a 
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general  Instability.  There  may  have  been 
some  who  were  in  the  business  in  a  business 
way  who  have  dropped  out.  We  cannot  now 
n.ame  one.  The  universal  feeling  among  them 
ever  since  prices  of  grain  went  up,  and  many 
amateurs  let  go,  has  been  that  there  was  more 
to  be  lost  now  by  letting  go  than  by  holding 
on. 


"  Not  Written  for  Publication.  ' 

ACORRESPOXDENT  who  has  sent  us 
several  letters  which  we  have  pub- 
lished either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
whicl\  letters  brought  up  one  or  two  points 
upon  which  people  might  easily  disagree,  now 
writes  to  say :  —  My  letter  was  not  written 
for  publication,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
average  journalist,"  and  intimates  that  he 
expected  it  to  ''die  a  natural  death  in  the 
waste  basket." 

Inasmuch  as  the  aforesaid  letter  was 
addressed  "  To  the  editor  of  Farm-Polt.- 
TRY,"  and  contained  not  a  word  of  any  kind 
to  indicate  that  the  writer  desired  that  it 
should  not  be  published,  any  journalist  would 
assume  that  it  was  his  prerogative  to  make 
such  use  of  it  as  he  saw  fit. 

Everything  that  comes  to  an  editor's  hand 
is  possible  grist  for  his  mill.  If  a  correspond- 
ent desires  to  avoid  such  publicity  as  comes 
from  the  association  of  his  name — or  even  his 
initials  —  with  bis  questions  or  ideas,  we 
always  respect  that  wish,  and  if  a  corre- 
spondent sends  us  for  our  personal  informa- 
tion, matter  better  not  printed,  no  allusion  to 
it  ever  gets  into  type;  but  as  to  what  comes  in 
the  way  of  ordinary  question  and  discussion 
of  points  of  common  interest,  that  is  all 
"material.'' 

Correspondents  will  please  take  notice  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  Don't  try  to 
write  especially  for  our  waste  basket. 

Editorial  Notes. 

On  the  matter  of  the  kind  of  photo,  prints 
required  to  make  good  half-tone  cuts,  touched 
upon  in  Mrs.  Xorys'  instructive  contribution 
to  this  number,  Mrs.  X.  does  not  seem  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  wants  of  engravers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  if  a  print  is  a  good  print,  any- 
thing but  a  blue  print  will  go.  At  the  same 
time  a  firm  using  much  of  amateurs'  work 
would  be  likely  to  urge  those  sending  prints 
to  use  a  printing  paper  like  Solio  rather  than 
a  developing  paper  like  Velox,  because  the 
ordinary  amateur  is  apt  to  make  a  good  deal 
of  a  botch  of  his  printing  with  Velox. 
*  *   «  • 

Perhaps  the  editor  of  this  paper  might,  as 
our  Australian  contributor  to  this  issue  sug- 
gests, inaugurate  a  series  of  laying  competi- 
tions in  this  country.  But — while  we  were 
doing  that  a  good  many  things  more  especially 
our  duty  would  have  to  be  either  left  undone 
or  poorly  done.  We  tried  a  couple  of  years 
ago  to  interest  a  few  poultrymen  in  this  vicin- 
ity in  a  laying  competition,  but  finding  that  if 
the  scheme  was  carried  out  we  would  not  only 
have  to  do  all  the  work  of  organization,  and 
that  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
talk  to  secure  an  agreement  as  to  place  and 
rules  for  competition,  we  decided  to  let  tbe 
matter  drop.  When  anyone  else  who  can 
take  time  for  it  is  Interested  enough  in  this 
matter  to  push  it,  the  writer  personally  and 
through  the  paper  will  give  him  such  assist- 
ance as  he  can.  As  for  assuming  responsibil- 
ity for'th.at  or  any  other  venture,  no,  thank 
you.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  extra 
work  that  is  at  all  exacting. 

«   •   «  * 

When  we  read  of  an  Australian  govern- 
ment spending  a  thousand  dollars  to  make 
preparations  for  a  practical  laying  competi- 
tion, we  cannot  help  contrasting  this  with  the 
niggardliness  of  appropriation  for  poultry  in 
most  stales  in  this  country.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  is  best  that  governments  should 
undertake  to  do  for  the  poultry  interests  as 
some  of  ours  are  doing;  but  one  thing  is 
certain — that  when  appropriation  is  made  for 
a  certain  line  of  work  itshould  be  suflicient  to 
enable  those  who  are  to  do  the  work  to  carry 
it  out  properly  and  in  a  workmanlike,  if  not 
in  a  professional  manner.  Perhaps  if  more 
poultrymen  would  visit  the  experimental 
stations  in  their  slates  and  personally  Interest 
themselves  In  the  work  that  is  being  done 
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there  and  also  in  the  eftorts  to  secure  adequate 
appropriations  for  it  this  condition  would  not 
long  exist. 

»  *   «  « 

It  is  worth  while  to  ask  if  the  difficult)'  of 
securing  suitable  appropriation  for  poultry 
experiment  and  instruction  is  not  due  to  a 
lack  of  intelligence  as  to  the  poultry  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  generally  intelligent  public ; 
and,  if  so,  if  this  is  not  due  to  the  almost 
complete  neglect  of  the  practical  side  of  poul- 
try culture  in  our  poultry  exhibitions.  When 
people  go  to  poultry  shows  and  find  exhib- 
itors so  absorbed  in  matters  which  to  them 
seem  trivial  and  which  are  of  importance 
chiefly  as  points  in  a  "fancy"  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  form  a  very  high  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  an  industry  the  public  displays 
and  manifestations  of  which  are  so  wholly 
given  over  to  the  superficial  side  of  it.  The 
circumstances  being  as  they  are  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  ordinary  intelligent 
visitor  fails  to  find  in  poultry  culture  any 
interest  intermediate  between  this  fancy  and 
the  indifference  of  the  average  keeper  of 
poultry  on  the  farm  or  town  lot. 

•  •  «  « 

Yet  it  is  between  these  extremes  that  the 
substantial,  enduring,  and  profitable  interest 
in  poultry  i^  to  be  found,  and  it  rests  with 
those  whose  interests  are  between  the 
extremes  to  make  the  general  public  intelli- 
gent as  to  the  larger  aspects  of  the  poultry 
industry.  Those  practical  poultrymen  who 
are  specialists  should  "get  together"  and 
evolve  some  scheme  for  regular  exhibitious  of 
their  products  and  methods,  such  exhibitions 
to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  exhibitions  of 
fanciers  wherever  that  is  practicable,  inde- 
pendently when  the  joint  arrangement  is 
impossible  or  unsatisfactory.  Th^y  ought 
not  to  expect  the  managers  of  fanciers'  shows 
to  manage  the  practical  department  to  the 
satisfaction  of  practical  poultrymen.  Men 
who  are  fanciers  first  may  do  that  once  in  a 
while — but  not  very  often.  For  what  the 
fanciers  connected  with  show  managements 
have  done  in  the  way  of  furnishing  opportu- 
nities for  practical  exhibits,  and  what  some  of 
them  have  done  in  the  way  of  advancing 
them,  they  should  be  given,  but  the  practical 
poultrymen  ought  to  take  hold  and  manage 
and  develop  their  own  side  of  the  poultry 
exhibition. 

»  »  «  * 

The  remarks  as  to  the  possible  influence  of 
local  taste  or  preference  on  a  judge's  work,  in 
this  column  of  the  April  loth  paper,  seem  to 
have  provoked  the  resentment  of  some  judges 
and  some  others.  These  critics  write  on  the 
theory  that  judges  work  on  the  basis  of  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Standard  —  all  con- 
struing it  alike  —  and  are  not  influenced  by 
any  outside  consideration.  This  view  of  the 
case,  as  everyone  familiar  with  judges  and 
their  work  knows,  is  purely  theoretical.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  judges  do  not  interpret  the 
Standard  alike,  and  all  are  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  the  things  which  may  affect  reputa- 
tion and  occupation  as  a  judge.  In  many 
things  they  are  not  conscious  of  such  influ- 
ence, though  it  Is  very  evident  to  others. 

•  •  »  » 

The  resentment  of  some  judges  because  of 
so  Innocent  and  mild  a  criticism,  makes  us 
wonder  what  some  of  these  judges  would  say 
were  we  to  make  some  other  criticisms  of 
some  judges  which  their  conduct  would  amply 
warrant  us  in  making  if  we  thought  any  use- 
ful end  would  be  served  thereby.  There  are 
some  judges  who,  in  various  ways,  bring  dis- 
credit upon  themselves,  upon  the  associations 
which  employ  them,  and  upon  the  fancy  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  high  stand- 
ing. It  is  not  necessary  now  to  mention 
names,  or  places,  or  dates.  We  merely  allude 
to  the  matter  to  introduce  the  suggestion  that 
those  who  are  so  over-sensitive  about  the 
integrity  of  poultry  judges  in  minor  matters 
should  avoid  placing  them  on  too  high  a  ped- 
estal lest  by  so  doing  they  make  some  conspic- 
uous blemishes  and  failings  still  more  con- 
spicuous. 

«  »  «  « 

In  writing  of  the  outlook  for  prices  of  poul- 
try products  some  time  ago  we  expressed  the 
opinion  that  eggs  and  poultry  would  both  be 
higher  than  usual  this  summer  and  fall. 
Prices  of  these  products  have  been  advanced 
rather  more  than  we  then  anticipated,  though 
Btill  not  enough  to  fully  compensate  poultry 


keepers  for  the  high  prices  of  grain,  and  the 
poor  egg  production  of  last  winter.  The 
present  outlook  is  for  an  unusually  high  range 
of  prices  for  eggs,  and  probably  for  poultry 
also.  Poultrymen  will  do  well  to  note  this, 
and  concentrate  their  efforts  on  keeping  up 
production  of  eggs,  and  bringing  poultry  into 
marketable  condition  while  high  prices  still 
obtain.  If  the  laying  hens  need  a  rest  let 
them  have  it  —  but  not  too  long,  and  don't 
scrimp  on  the  grain  for  the  young  chicks.  If 
you  can't  buy  for  all  you  have,  sell  a  part  and 
give  the  rest  the  benefit. 

*  «  »  * 

Our  columns  filled  up  so  fast  in  this  issue 
that  we  are  left  without  space  for  remarks  on 
things  seen  on  the  several  plants  visited. 
Something  will  be  said  of  these  in  the  next 
paper. 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 


HARKET  REVIEW. 


BOSTON. 

Eggs. —  Xearby  and  Cape,  fancy  21®23c. ; 
eastern  194«20Jc. ;  western  fresh  lli'Sldc. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fresh  fowls  13®15ic. ; 
south  shore  and  eastern  broilers  20®23c.,  west- 
ern lbQ21c. ;  iced  turkeys  15@16c. ;  iced  fowls 
12®13c.;  ducks  Wal6c. 

Liive  Poultry. — Fowls  ll®12c. 


NEW  YORK. 

Eggs. —  State,  Penna.,  and  nearby  fresh 
194«20c. ;  western  16i®19c. ;  southern  13«15c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls  12i'ffil3c. ;  cocks 
Sic;  Phila.  broilers  25®28c.,  Penna.  do.  16® 
23c.,  western  do.  17®20c.;  iced  turkeys  13® 
15c. 

Iiive  Poultry. —  Fowls  11c. :  roosters  7c. ; 
small  broilers  1.5o.,  large  do.  lT®lSc. :  turkeys 
12c.;  ducks  60®S0c.  per  pair;  geese  75c.® 
$1.12<^  per  pair. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Eggs.— 17®19c. 

Dressed  Poultry. —  Fowls  114®13c. ;  old 
roosters  9®10l-.;  broilers,  nearby  large  22® 
25c. ;  medium  20ffi21c.,  small  17®18c. ;  western 
broilers  16®20c. :  frozen  fowls  12®12ic.,  do. 
roasting  chickens  ll®'17c. 

Iilve  Poultry.— Fowls  ISc. :  old  roosters  9 
®94c. ;  spring  chickens,  4  and  5  lbs.  to  the 
pair  22c.,  3  and  3^  lbs.  to  the  pair  lS®20c., 
smaller  sizes  1.5®17c. 


CHICAGO. 

Eggs.— 17.ic. 

Dressed  Poultry. —  Fowls  94®10c. ;  roost- 
ers 7Jc. :  spring  chickens  14®17c. ;  turkeys  12 
®13.ic. ;  ducks,  old  10®)12c.,  do.  spring  12^® 
16c. ;  geese  6@&c. 

Iiive  Poultry.— Turkeys  lli®12c. ;  fowls 
9®10c.;  roosters  6Jc. ;  spring  chickens  1.S® 
15c.;  old  ducks  9®10c.,  young  do.  12®i4<-. ; 
geese  §4®S6  a  dozen. 


A  National  Light  Brahma  Club. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  fair  ground  at  3  P.  M.,Oct.  16, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  National  Light 
Brahma  club.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  grand  breed  of  fowls  and 
can  attend  will  do  so.  Parties  interested  who 
cannot  attend  will  kindly  express  their  views 
on  the  matter  by  letter  addressed  to  John  L. 
Cost,Hagerstowii,  Jld.,or  to  the  undersigned. 

Sheltou,  Conn.  C.  P.  Xettletox. 


Secretaries  of  Shows  are  Requested  to  Note  Errors 
or  Omissions,  and  Notify  Us  Witti  Correction 
of  Same. 


New  England  States. 

Sept. -24— 25.  Bi-attleboro,  Vt.  D.  E.  Tasker,  Supt. 
of  Poaltr\". 

Not.  11— 14.  Lawrence,  Mass.  A  L.  Harris,  Sec'y. 
Nov.  24 — 29.  Danbury,  Conn.  F.  Boiman,  Sec*y. 
NoT.aS— 2S.  Torringlon.Conn.  Chas.E.  Yonng.S'y. 
Dec.  2—5.  South  Framingliam,  Mass.  F.  W.  Jen- 
nings, Sec'y. 

Dec.  9— 12.  Hai-tford,  Conn.    Clias.  I.  Balcb,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  9— 12.  Milford,  Mass.  W.  H.  Pyne,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  10—12.    Xo.  Abington,  Mass.    James  Dwvcr, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  10— 13.  Providence, E.I.  H.  S.  Babcock,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  16— 19.  Lewlston,  Me.  A.  L.  Merrill,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  17—20.  'West  Haven,  Conn.    E.  J.  Crawford, 
Sec'y. 

Dec.  24—26.  Bristol,  Conn.  H.  M.  Clayton.  Sec'v, 

Plainfleld,  Conn. 
Dec.  SO— Jan.  2.  Wallingford,  Conn.  H.  Haywood, 

Sec'y. 

Dec.oO-Jan.2.  Beverly.Mass.  W.H. Palmer,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  30— Jan.  2.  Meriden,  Conn.  Joshua  Shute,  S'y. 
Dec.  31— Jan.  2.  Fitcbbnrg,  Mass.  J.  L.  Frost, S'y. 
Jan.  13— 17.  Boston, Mass.  A.  E.  Sharp.  Asst.  Sec'y, 

Taunton,  Mass. 
Jaii.21— 23.  Pelerboro.X.H.  Karl  S.  Kyes,  Sec'y. 

niddle  states. 

Aufc.  23—29.    HornellsTille,  K.  T.    A.  S.  Stillman, 

Alfred,  X.  T.,  Supt.  of  Poultry. 
Aug.  26—29.  Cortland,  X.  V.    SV.J.Greenman.  Sec  y. 
Aug.  26—29.    Cambridge,  X.  Y.    F.  S.  Nicholson. 

Supt.  of  Poultry. 
Sept.  9—12.  Greene,  N.  Y,  A.  D.  Martin,  Supt.  of 

Poultry. 

Sept.  23— -26.  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.  J.  M.  Booth,  S'y. 
Sept.  -29— Oct.2.  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  Clyde  H.  Proper, 
Sec'y. 

Sept. 29— Oct. -2.  Trenton,  IJ.  J.  W.  S. Gladney.S'y. 
Xov.  12—15.  Johnstown,  X.  Y.  H.  J.  Quilhot,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  2 — 5.  Matteawan,  X.  Y.  Hector  W.  Milspaugh, 

Sec'y,  Walden,  X.  Y. 
Dec.  15 — "20.  Xewark,  X.  J.  James  P.  Ingram,  Sec'y, 

Irvinglon,  X.  .J. 
Dec.  15— 20.  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  C.  C.  DePuy,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  16— 19.  Elmira,  X.  Y.  H.  E.  Benedict,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  21— 26.  Elfton.X.Y.  F.  E.  Miller,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  .5— 10.  New  York,  X.Y.  H.  V.  Crawford,  Sec'y, 

Monlclair,  X .  .J. 
Jan.  7— 10.  Auburn,  X.Y.  Fred  Eoe,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12— 16.  Warren,  Pa    J.  H.  Bowden,  Sec'y. 
Jan. 16— 23.  Bochester,  X.Y.  J.  Dreshler.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  20— 24.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  J.  E.  Gore,  Sec'y,  Mid- 

dletown.  Pa. 

Jan. 28— 31.  Schenectady.  X.Y.  H.J.  Fuller, Sec'y. 
Feb.  22— -28.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  J.  C.  Moore,  See'y. 

Southern  States. 

Oct.  7— 10.  Winston,  X.C.  C.  B.  Webb,  Sec'y. 
Oct.  14— 17.  Hagerstown,  Md.  John  L.  Cost,  Supt.  of 
Poultry. 

Xov.  18—22.  Washington,  D.  C.  J.  JI.  Allen,  Sec'y. 
Xov.  25— 29.  Augusta,  Ga.  W.  B.  Love.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11— 16.  Eichmond.Va.  F.  S.  Bullinglon, Sec'y. 
Dec.  16—19.  Gastonia,  X.  C.  I.  W.  Holland,  Sec'y. 
•Jan.  5— 11.  Aberdeen,  Miss.  John  E.  Young.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  6— 9.  Wilmington,  X.  C.  W.C.  Armstrong,  S'y. 
Jan.  16— 20.  High  Point,  X.  C.  E.  L.Simmons,  Sec'y, 

Lexington.  X.C. 
Jan.  22— 28.  Louisville,  Ky.  John  H.  Good,  Sec'y. 

Near  West  States.. 

Sept.  15 — 19.  Indianapolis, Ind.,  State  Fair.  Sid  Con- 
ger. Shelby ville,  Ind..  Supt.  of  Poultry. 

Xov.  2-5— 2S.  Galesburg.Ill.  D.  E.  Blick,  Sec'y. 

XoT.25 — Dec.  2.  Moline,  111.  Oscar  Hogberg.  Sec  y. 

Dec.  ■.  Springfield,  111.  T.  S.  McCoy,  Sec'y; 

Dec.  3— 6.   Sycamore,  O.  A.  E.  Beiminglon,  Sec'y. 

Dec. 3— 9.  Indianapolis. Ind.  C.  W.  Hackleman.  S'y. 

Dec.  4— 10.  Cleveland,  O.  F.  E.  Hunt,  Sec'y.  Brook- 
lyn. O. 

Dec.*— 13.  Oakland  City,  Ind.  L.  B.  Onsler,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  9—11.  Sparta,  111.  T.  A.  Brown,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11— 13.  Galva,  111.  F.  E.  Olsen,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  11— 13.  Salem,  O.  H.  E.  Phillips,  Sec'y. 
Dee. 1-5— 18.  Quincy.Mich.  A. E.  Sogers, Sec'y. 
Dee.li—OO.  Big  Eapids,  Mich.  B.  W.  Fellows,  S'y. 
Dec. 16— 19.  Eldorado.  O.  A.  C.  Carney,  Sec'y . 
Dec.  17— 22.  Middletown.O. 
Dec.  22— 27.  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  J.  S.  Carr.  Sec'y. 
Dlc.£3— 2«.    Yorkvilie,  III.   A.  Tarbox.  Sec'y. 


Dec 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
•Tan. 
Jan. 
-Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
-Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 


.30— Jan.  2.  Dayton,  O. 

30— Jan.  2.  Saginaw,  Mich.  Wm.  Will,  Sec'y. 
1—6.  Kankakee,  111.  E.  P.  Tining,  Sec'y. 

5—  10.  Frankfort,  Ind.  John  K.  Pence,  Sec'y. 

6—  10.  Delavan,  Wis.  S.  W.  Gregory,  Sec'y. 

7—  10.  Lanark,  111.  E.  D.  Leland,  Sec'y. 
7—10.  Olney,  111.  Edw.  E.  DaltOD,  Sec'y,  Park- 
ersburg.  111. 

7—10.  Cambridge,  O.  James  C.  Sarchelt,  Sec'y. 
7 — 13.  Columbus,  O. 

13—16.  Xunda,Ill.  Geo.  H.  Prickett,  Sec'y. 
13—17.  fremont,  O.  C.  L.  Bowlus,  Sec'y. 
13—17.  Charleston,  111.  C.  L.  Carney,  Sec'y. 

13—  17.  Cincinnati,  O.  A.  E.  Brooks,  Sec'y. 

14—  17.  Findlay.O.  Will  E.  Heck,  Sec'y. 

14—  21.  Xew  Albany,  Ind.  H.  C.  Gifford.  Sec'y. 

15—  21.  Canton,  O.  C.  Bruce,  Sec'y. 
19—24.  Chicago,  111.    F.  L.  Kimmev,  SecV, 
Morgan  Park,  111. 


21—24.  Paris,  111. 
27 — 30.  Kenosha, 
Sec'y. 
7 — 8.  Armada,  ilich 


X.  S.  Baber,  Sec'y. 
Wis.    Dr.  J.  T.  Hernsheim, 


C.  X.  Hulbert,  Sec'y. 


Central  West  States. 

Xov.  17—21.  Iowa  City.  la.  E.  W.  Wales,  Sec'y. 
Xov.  25— 28.  Burlington,  la.  E.  A.  Dreier,  Sec'y. 
Xov.  25— 28.  Garden  City,  Mo.  T.  J.  Jones,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  2— 5.  Bowling  Green,  Mo.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Love,  S'y. 
Dec.2— 6.  Kirksville, Mo.  F.  M.Buckiugham,  Sec'y. 
Decs— 10.  Elsberry,  Mo.  L.  W. Crank,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  9— 12.  Fayette,  Mo.  H.  P.  Mason,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  16— 19.  Fremont,  Xeb.   W.  H.  Haven,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  19— 24.  Mason  City,  la.  S.  V.  Johns,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  29 — Jan.  3.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  John  A.  Francisco. 
Sec'y. 

Dec. 30— Jan. 2.  Bloomfleld,  la.  I.  T.  Dabney,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  30— Jan.  2.  Butler,  Mo.  C.  L.  Allen,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5 — 8.  Great  Bend.  Kans.  W.  A.  Dunn.  Sec'y. 
Jan.  .5 — 8.  Winona,  Minn.  Henry  Hess,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  5— 10.  Webster  City,  la.   Fred  Hahne,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  S— 14.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  X.  S.  Beardsley,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12— 16.  Stuart,  la.  Mrs.  D.  Davis,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12—17.  Clarinda,  la.   Walter  A.  Brown,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  12— 17.  Cedar  Eapids,  la.  X".  P.  Bourne,  Sec'y. 
Jan. 13— 15.  Troy,  Mo.  Stuart  L.  Penn,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  14— 20.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ed.  H.  Mack,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  27— 31.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.   X.  E.  Getman,  Sec'y. 

Larcbwood,  la. 
Feb.lO— r2.  Montevideo,  Minn.  L.  H.  Arnold,  Sec'y. 

Far  West  States. 

Dec.  3— 6.  Oakland,  Cal.    J.  C.    Williams,  Sec'y, 

Fruitvale,  Cal. 
Dec.  9— 13.  Portland,  Ore.  F.J.  Ladd,  Sec'y 
Dec.  10— 13.  Fresno. Cal.  Geo.  E.  Andrews.  Sec'y. 
Dec.  16— 19.  Fort  CoUins,  Col.  W.  E.  Vaplon,  Sec'y. 
Dec.  16—20.  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Julius  A.  Levy,  S'y. 
Dec.  17— 20.  Eoseburg,  Ore.  F.  B.  Hamlin,  Sec'y. 

Canada. 

Sept.  1—13.  Toronto.   H.J.  Hill,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  19 — 23.  Owen  Sound.  E.  E. Cameron,  Sec'y. 


Sometimes  old  breeders  become  discouraged 
because  the  fowls  do  not  seem  to  do  well.  Is 
not  this  found  in  the  fact  that  the  birds  are 
not  getting  the  same  care  they  received  at 
first?  Chickens,  like  people,  do  not  relish  and 
get  along  well  on  a  perpetual  diet  of  the  same 
kind  of  food  year  in  and  year  out.  Give  biddy 
the  right  consideration,  and  she  will  repay 
every  kindness,  if  she  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
biddy,  and  if  she  isn't,  get  the  right  kind, 
—Poultry  Herald. 


It  is  not  always  the  advertisement  that 
causes  the  most  stir  that  sells  the  most  goods. 
— Printers''  Ink. 


Lack  of  the  business  ability  is  the  strongest 
failing  good  advertising  has  to  contend  with 
and  take  the  blame  for. —  Tr/)(7e"s  ,So;/inc/s. 


'^^°'^AT  THIS  TIME 


Of  the  year  lice  are  most  troublesome.  The  warm  dry  weather  is  favorable  for  their 
multiplication.  It  is  easier  killing  them  now  than  during  the  winter  months;  we  can  get 
at  them  better.  We  can  dust  the  fowls  and  large  chickens  with  Death  to  Lice  Powder; 
or  thev  will  dust  themselves  if  the  powder  is  added  to  their  dust  bath  and  nest  boxes.  We 
can  anoint  the  little  chicks  with  Death  to  Lice  Ointment,  whitewash  and  spray  the  roost- 
ing rooms  as  often  as  we  wish.  We  can  take  comfort  in  knowing  that  our  hens  and 
chickens  are  clean  and  comfortable.  It  will  pay  to  do  this  now;  eggs  and  poultry  were 
neverbigher  in  price  at  this  season. 

We  have  four  remedies:  Powder.  Ointment,  Special  and  Liquid.  If  you  do  not  know 
which  vou  want  let  us  know  the  conditions,  and  we  will  advise  you.  Send  10c.  for  sample 
of  either  of  the  first  three,  or  25c.  for  one  of  each  of  the  three.  We  send  them  postpaid, 
also  a  64  page  Ponltrv  B.>ok  free. 


D.  J.  LAMBERT,  boxSoo,  Apponaug,  R. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

The  object  of  this  DErAUTMKXr  is  to   JXELP  KKADERS  of  the  1-APEU  IX    EMEKGEXCIES.       It  is  a 

sllort  order  bureau  of  iuformatioo.  ^ 

Correspondents  wlio  ass  for  inlormation  or  advice  in  matters  requiring  prompt  attention,  will  be 
answered  in  the  earliest  possible  issue  of  tbe  paper  made  up  after  their  Inquiries  are  received.  If  inquir- 
ers will  feeepin  mind  that  THE  FORMS  FOB  AN-isscE  EEAnts-G  date  of  the  1st  day  or  a  moxtu  close 

OS  THE  20TU  OF  THE  PKECEDLSG  MOXTH,  and  THE  FORMS   FOE  AX  ISSUE  BEABIXG  DATE  OF  TUE  loTH 

DAY  OF  A  MOXTii  CLOSE  OX  THE  oTH  DAY  OF  THAT  MOXTU,  tiiev  may  knowjust  how  soon  replies  to 
questions  can  reacii  tiiem  through  the  jiauer.  Inquirers  are  requested  also  to  keep  in  mind  that  while  an 
important  feature  of  the  paper,  this  department  can  only  be  given  lis  due  proportion  of  attention,  and 
when  inquiries  requiring  special  investigation  before  a  reply  can  be  made  are  received,  some  time  may 
elapse  before  the  matter  can  he  given  attention, 

IX  CASES  OP  SPECIAL  LKGESCY  THOSE  WHO  ENCLOSE  STAMP  FOP.  REPLY  WILL  BE  AXSWERED 
AS  PROMPTLY-  AS  POSSIBLE  BY'  MAIL. 

Correspondents  whose  questions  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  department  as  outlined  above 
win  be  referred  to  the  most  recent  available  iuformauon  in  line  w  ith  their  inquiries. 

Be  SCUE  TO  SIGX  YOLK  LETTEU.     WHITE  YOl  ll   N  AME  AND  FULL  ADDUESS  VEUY  PLAIXLY". 


ELM  POULTRY  YARDS, 


Dirt  or  Board  Floor  ?  (.J.  W.  W.)— My 
opinion  on  the  floor  question  is  that  the  dirt 
floor  is  preferable.  If  the  soil  is  damp  so  that 
a  board  floor  is  needed  there  must  be  sufficient 
space  between  the  floor  and  the  ground  to 
keep  tbe  underside  of  floor  and  joists  dry. 

Value  of  Skim  Milk.  (J.  W.  W.)  —  "I 
can  buy  skim  millc  at  the  creamery  for  lAc.  a 
gallon.  Is  it  valuable  at  that  price  for  hens 
and  growing  chicks?  How  should  it  be  fed?" 
— It  is  good  value  at  that  price.  Feed  it  either 
as  a  drink,  or  in  tbe  mash,  instead  of  water. 
If  it  sours  let  it  clabber  or  curdle  before 
feeding. 

Not  Maggots.  (C.  F.  E.)— "  I  send  you 
under  separate  cover  some  ••  crawlers  "  that 
have  got  into  some  beef  scraps.  Are  these 
m.aggots?  Is  there  any  way  to  save  the  stuff 
now?  If  I  succeeded  in  killing  them  would 
they  get  in  again  il  the  scrap  was  stored  until 
fall?" — The  crawlers  are  not  maggots.  I  am 
not  naturalist  enough  to  name  them,  isot 
being  able  to  identify  them  I  cannot  answer 
the  last  question.  If  the  proportion  of 
"crawlers"  to  scrap  is  as  in  the  sample  sent, 
should  say  its  value  was  desuoyed  —  except 
for  fenilizing  purposes. 

Poultry  House  on  Side  Hill.  (.J.  \r. 
W.) — "I  have  a  lot  8x10  rods  on  which  I 
intend  to  build.  One-half  of  il  inclines  sharply 
toward  the  south  and  the  soil  is  coarse  gravel 
and  easily  drained.  My  intention  is  to  dig 
away  the  bank  to  tbe  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  and 
pile  the  dirt  on  the  upper  side  so  that  it  « ill 
be  as  high  as  the  eaves  of  the  house.  "Would 
you  advise  me  to  build  as  above  indicated?" — 
Not  unless  you  used  a  retaining  wall  of  stone. 
Tbe  cheaper  plan  would  be  to  excavate  a 
space  for  the  house,  large  enough  to  give 
several  feet  between  the  back  of  the  house 
and  the  bank.  In  doing  this  the  excavated 
earth  would  be  thrown  forward  to  grade  up 
the  floor  iustead  of  thrown  up  and  back. 

Contamination.  (H.  F.)— "  Will  it  have 
any  effect  on  next  spring's  breeding  of  the 
pure  breeds  to  let  cockerels  and  pullets  of 
ilifierent  breeds  run  together  until  late  in  the 
fall,  say  last  of  November  or  first  of  Decem- 
ber? Will  I  be  liable  from  this  to  get  crosses 
of  the  two  breeds  iu  the  spring?"  —  No. 
There  is  no  objection  to  running  them 
together  on  that  account.  After  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  separation  there  is  practically  no 
risk  of  appearance  of  indications  of  eoutam- 
inatioD.  A  few  cases  of  contamination  after 
long  separation  are  vouched  for  by  persons 
who  ought  to  be  good  observers,  but  the  tes- 
timony the  other  way  is  so  overwhelming 
that  personally,  without  denying  that  these 
may  be  true,  I  doubt  whether  ail  the  circum- 
stances are  ;is  supposed. 

Iiittle  Chicks  —  a  Variety  of  Troubles. 
(CO.  P.)— '-What  is  the  matter  with  niy 
chickens?  They  seem  to  become  suddenly 
sick,  and  are  unable  to  walk.  They  hold  their 
wings  out  from  the  body,  and  gasp  for  breath, 
and  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  tliey  are 
iu  great  agony.  They  are  sick  only  au  hour 
or  two,  sometimes  not  so  long.  The  trouble 
affects  thera  most  in  hot  weather.  What  can 
I  do  to  prevent?  Also,  what  can  I  give  them 
for  tbe  diasrlicea?  What  can  I  give  little 
chicks,  from  two  to  four  weeks  old,  that  do 
not  have  much  strength  in  their  legs,  and 
have  lost  their  appetites?" —  The  first  case 
would  look  as  much  like  poisoning  as  any- 
thing else,  but  the  oiher  two  questions  about 
chicks  presumably  of  the  same  stock  suggest 
that  perhaps  what  is  described  as  a  disease  is 
just  tbe  final  stage  of  the  other  troubles.  As 
to  what  to  do  for  them — when  chicks  of  that 
age  get  that  way,  there  is  practically  nothing 
to  be  done,  except  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 


trouble,  and  try  to  avoid  it  in  future.  I  can 
say  nothing  of  probable  causes  without  know- 
ing something  of  the  history  of  the  chicks, — 
what  sort  of  stock  they  are  from,  how  they 
are  fed,  brooded,  etc. 

Clipping  Wings  to  Prevent  Flying. 
(J.  P.  B.)—  '•  I  have  noticed  iu  Farm-Poul- 
TKT  difl'erent  methods  for  keeping  fowls  of 
the  Mediterranean  class  in  enclosures,  such 
as  covered  runs,  high  fences,  etc.  Please  say 
if  clipping  the  flight  feathers  in  one  wing 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  as  well."  —  If 
the  fowls  are  not  to  be  exhibited  or  offered 
for  sale  for  stock  or  exhibition  purposes 
before  they  have  molted  again,  clipping  the 
wings  might  answer.  I  say  might,  because  if 
there  are  sufficient  inducements  to  flight. 
Leghorns  and  other  light  fowls  may  get  out 
of  quite  high  enclosures  even  with  the  wing 
flights  clipped.  Also,  fowls  differ  in  capacity 
and  propensity  for  flight;  so  that  in  practice 
tbe  thing  to  do  when  clipping  is  decided  upon, 
is  to  begin  by  clipping  part  of  tbe  flight  feath- 
ers of  one  wing;  then  i£  any  hens  fly  out,  clip 
these  a  little  more.  If  with  the  flights  of  one 
wing  all  gone  a  hen  still  flies.  I  would  clip 
coverts,  too,  in  summer;  but  not  in  winter 
when  they  are  needed  for  protection. 

Three  Breeds  That  Are  Rare.  (Mrs.  R. 
F.  C.) — "I  cannot  find  any  mention  in  the 
advertisements  of  your  paper,  of  the  Ked 
Caps,  Argonauts,  or  American  Dominiques. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  them?'" —  I 
know  of  no  one  advertising  Red  Caps.  P(r- 
haps  McNeil  &  Oke,  London,  Can.,  could  tell 
you  where  to  get  them.  Argonauts  were 
originated  by  H.  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  E. 
I.,  and  I  presume  he  would  be  the  best  person 
logo  to  for  information  about  them.  I  can- 
not now  recall  their  being  ever  advertised  by 
anyone  else.  American  Dominiques  have 
occasionally  been  advertised  in  this  paper  of 
late  years,  but  as  the  demand  for  them  is  so 
limited  I  fear  that  those  who  advertise  them 
do  not  find  much  inducement  to  continue. 
C.  N.  Shaw  &  Co.,  of  Swift  Eiver,  Mass., 
were  advertising  them  under  the  heading 
"  Dominiques,"  in  our  classified  columns, 
a  year  ago.  There  may  have  been  others 
advertising  them  at  that  time  or  since  in  con- 
nection with  other  breeds.  As  to  that  I  could 
not  say  without  a  more  thorough  examination 
of  papers  than  I  can  take  time  to  make. 

Bumblefoot.  (C.  H.  M.)  What  is  the 
cause  of  and  treatment  for  the  following: — 
Some  of  my  Brown  Leghorns  have  a  disease 
of  the  foot.  At  first  there  is  a  slight  swelling 
between  the  toes,  which  gradually  goes  to  the 
ball  of  the  foot  and  increases  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  making  the  fowl  lame.  It  appears  in 
several  places  on  the  foot  simultaneously.  I 
have  lanced  tbe  swellings  and  fiud  them  filled 
with  pus,  water  and  clotted  blood.  In  two 
cases  a  corn  also  appeared,  which  I  pulled 
out  by  the  roots.  In  a  severe  case  the  disease 
seemed  to  have  attacked  the  bone  of  the  toe 
at  the  joint." —  The  disease  is  bumblefoot, 
which  frequently  develops  from  corns.  The 
eiuse  is,  generally,  bruising  of  the  feet  by 
jumping  from  perches  to  a  hard  or  stony 
floor.  The  treatment  recommended  by  Sal- 
mon in  "Diseases  of  Poultry,"  is: — *'  Soak 
the  feet  in  warm  water  for  a  half  hour  twice 
a  ilay,  and  poultice  until  the  inflammation  is 
reduced.  If  an  abscess  in  the  sole  is  imlicated 
by  a  soft,  fluctuating  swelling  of  the  part,  it 
should  be  opened  with  a  sharp  knife.  After 
the  poulticing  is  completed,  apply  boric  acid 
ointment  and  protect  the  feet  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth.  I(  the  ioiuts  have  become 
;iffected,  aud  particularly  if  these  comnui- 
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nicate  with  the  pus  channels  and  are  the  seat 
of  suppuration  the  bird  should  be  killed,  as 
its  treatment  would  be  unprofitable  and  its 
entire  recovery  would  not  be  probable." 
As  the  reader  will  readily  see,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  very  valuable  bird,  treatment  cannot 
in  any  case  be  profitable.  A  poultryman's 
time  must  be  worth  little  if  he  e:m  afford  to 
put  in  an  hour  a  day  soaking  the  feet  of  a 
fowl.  It  is  prevention  that  pays.  Use  sand 
or  earth  floors,  free  from  small  stones  or 
gravel  that  Would  bruise  the  feet,  and  do  not 
place  perches  too  high  up. 

Hydrocyanic  Gas  for  Lice.  (H.  W.  T.  ■ 
—  For  some  time  I  have  had  in  mind  a 
remedy  to  kill  lice  in  houses,  brooders,  etc., 
which  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  sug- 
gested. AVhy  would  not  hydrocyanic  gas 
liberated  in  a  house  closed  up  tight  kill  all  the 
nits,  mites,  etc.?  It  is  used  very  extensively 
to  kill  all  animal  life  on  young  trees  before 
they  are  sent  out  from  the  nurseries.  Harri- 
son &  Sons  have  here  a  special  house  into 
which  they  drive  a  wagon  load  of  trees.  It  is 
a  very  deadly  gas,  and  the  persons  using  it 
must  be  very  careful.  I  don't  think  the  cost 
very  great." —  The  usual  difficulty  in  fumigat- 
ing for  creeping  things  is  the  impossibility  of 
preventing  them  from  escaping  from  the 
fumes  in  a  house  constructed  as  the  poultry 
house  ordinarily  is.  There  are  almost  always 
many  cracks  and  joints  through  which  enough 
of  the  insects  retreat  to  make  it  only  a  question 
of  time  for  the  propagation  of  a  new  crop.  If 
Jlr.  W.  is  in  a  position  to  try  hydrocyanic 
gas,  he  is  the  person  to  do  it  and  give  us 
results.  On  account  of  its  deadly  quality  per- 
sons unfamiliar  with  the  handling  of  such 
agents  will  do  well  to  let  it  alone.  Such  an 
article  can  probably  never  come  into  general 
use  among  poultrymen,  as  to  be  popular  an 
insecticide  must  be  quite  harmless  and  inoftens- 
ive  to  those  using  it.  When  you  get  down 
to  bed  rock  ou  the  lice  question,  prevention 
rests  mostly  on  keeping  the  fowls  strong  and 
healthy,  aud  their  quarters  reasonably  clean 
— they  do  the  rest.  The  makers  of  insecii- 
cides,  like  physicians,  derive  the  most  of  their 
incomes  as  a  result  of  the  follies  of  others. 
People  let  the  lice  get  the  upper  hand,  and 
then  have  to  use  exterminators  copiously.  I 
don't  mean  to  imply  that  insecticides  ought 
not  to  be  used  by  way  of  prevention.  But, 
if  other  conditions  are  right  a  little  of  this 
sort  of  prevention  will  go  along  way,  while 
if  other  conditions  are  wrong  even  a  continu- 
ous and  liberal  use  of  insecticides  does  not 
always  keep  tne  vermin  in  proper  subjection. 

Breeders  AND  Marketmen. 


OUR  RE«iDESTS:—  We  mate  tuio  ret)%iesis  o/  our 
SuOscritfers,  One  is  jr/t^ri  u-riting  our  Adverli^- 
ius  P<'i>'ons  always  mention  t'AliH-POL'LTn.}. 
\\\ol\ieT  isif  you  ask  Diem  quesliom,  ahcays  incoie 
a  stamp.  Jf  you  observe  both  oj  tliese  requests  if  trill 
beneril  you  amasttigiy.  Jl  shotes  that  you  rtieaii  busiitess. 
I<«iiieiiiber,  "  Hoiasses  trill  catch  more  Jlies  ihan 
vinegar^'^  and  those  who  observe  it  are  served  first. 


BARXKS&  WOOOBCRY  White  VVyaii.li.IIe5. 
winners  ..f  1st  pel].  S.l  i-"i-k.  3d  lien.  S<i  piillcl. 
■>  specials  at  Boston's  laigest  sliow  I'.iL'.  Al 
Beverlv,  Mass..  IStC,  U  reftulars.  It  specials. 
Breediiig  stock  lor  sale.  Eggs,  So  per  siltiu^. 
VVenbaui,  Mass. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  Rocks  ami  White  Wvan- 
d.ities.  Over  titiv  prizes  to  our  recnnl  tlie  past 
six  vears  at  Xevv  York,  Orange,  and  V\  asliiiij;ioii. 
Egg's  rest  ul  seas.in  at  oue-flflli  value,  from  abs<i- 
liitelv  stay  White  VVvandoltes  and  clear,  uarrow 
Ban'ed  Rocks.  SI  pel'  13  redigret**  Collie  pups 
Jrom  iniporteil  slock.  SA  each.  Wm.  H.  "ypliers. 
Box  551.  XVashiiiglou.  X.J. 

BLUE  B.\RREI>  ROCKS.  Choice  niale«  SS  lo  S5. 
1- eiiiales.  S2  to  S4.      G.E.Fassett  Beverly,  Mass. 

BUFF  WV.4XDOTTES.  Prepare  now  for  your 
fall  or  wiDler  sh.>»  s.  Young  slock  thai  are  sure 
of  wiuniiig  are  rraxlv  for  shipment  after  Oct.  1. 
Clias.  Robinson,  Ma'rbleliead,  Mass. 

BUFF  Wvaudottes.  Xow  Is  the  time  to  buy  breed- 
ing stock  cheap,  as  il  must  Ije  sold  lo  make  rooio. 
Some  Boston  winners  in  the  lot.  G.  A.  Knii:lit. 
Peabody,  Mass. 

ROSE  COMB  Brown  and  S.  C.  Black  T.egliorns 
Circular  free.  J.  L.  Kaiidolph,  Culler,  O. 


SIL'^  ER  Wyandottes.  large,  open  laced,  tvpical, 
)>ractical.  Everv  bird  a  winner  the  last  five  vears. 
Won  a  firsts  at  Boslon,  IStil.  It  you  want  lliis 
kind, write  John  C.  Jed  rev.  Box  A,  Danvers,  Mass. 
P.  H.  Gossard.  Mo.  Valley,  la. 

TRASK'S  Plymouth  I:ock  Farm.  Barred,  While 
aini  liuif  p.  Rocks.  Bargains  iu  breeders.  Circu- 
lar free.  E.  F.  Trask.  Beverly,  Mass. 

WHITE  and  Buff  Wvandoties:  IdO  yearling  hens 
for  sale,  also  my  2d  While  Wyandotte  cock  and 
od  Buff  Wyandotte  cwk  at  B4-.stou.  l&t'2,  aud  the 
females  that  w  ere  niated  with  Ihem  this  season. 
The  Wliile  females  are  exceptionally  fine  one.-, 
large  and  well  iiirilt.  and  very  whit'e  birds. and 
will  score  94  lo  ;'5  1-2.  Write  for  particulars  ami 
in-ices  if  yon  ^^)sll  lo  secure  some  of  the  best 
birds  on  Ih'e  market.  Xo  time  lo  devoie  lo  ihe 
poultry  business  as  it  ought  lo  be,  the  reason  for 
selling.  F.  W.  Howes,  14  Main  St.,  Amesburv, 
Mass. 

WHITE  WYAXDOTTES.  Triumph  strain.  100 
large  vigorous  cockerels.  1='0  pullets,  ali  bred  from 
extra  layers  of  large  dark  brown  eggs.  Also  a 
finel'i'lof  fancy  slock,  dead  while  and  all  right 
for  anv  show.  Prices  right.  Write  at  once.  W. 
E.  .Mack,  K.  Woodstock.  Vl. 

WHITE  Wyandojtes.  .K  few  good  yearlings  for  sate 
cheap.   1'.  D.  V\  liite.  X .  Atllebor'o.  Mass. 


Buyers'  Directory. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVEllTISEMEyTS  only  trill  be 
primed  under  Ihi^s  heading;  no  adveriisemtiii  adiuUled 
containing  less  than  TWO  Ivies;  no  display  other  ihan 
the  initial  teord  orname  alloired;  no  limti  to  length  of 
ad.;  an  advertiser  can  divide  his  copy  aud  put  t  he 
matter  under  as  many  headings  as  he  Irishes;  all  space 
used  except  classified  headlines,  lo  be  charged  at  a 
uniform  price  0/  25  cents  per  line  each  and  every 
insertioJi;  no  less  priceper  line/or  any  number  0/ Una 
or  times  inserted;  copy  triJl  be  changed  often  as  desired; 
about  seven  ordinary  words  wiU  make  a  line;  all  pans 
0/ tines  charged  as  one  full  line;  the  headlines  vill  be 
arranged  alphabeiicaUy.  as  in  a  "business  directory.'^ 

 COCHINS.  

PAliTKIUGE<.-ciiins.  Slock.  Eggs  15  lor  SI. 
 IV'jU'-:!  l'"U.rry  1- arm.  M >  stic.  Conn. 

DUCKS. 
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A  .VI  MOTH 

^.-i;.  (Qii  lo  IK  ' 


e. 

H.  G. 


Pekins. 
.  5-'  per  UC. 
M;is-. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

rtlKEE  oi"t-egg  Prairie  Slaie  iucnUators  in  gti^d 
condition.   Will  sell  very  leasonable. 

Box  2. 'So.  Warehani.  Mass. 


LEGHORNS. 


'■pUE  BKKEI)  lhat;.iys.  is  me  breed  thai  pax s. 
JL  t^iiigle  roin'u  W  hile  Lei;li"ins.  W  rite  Ui-riay  for 
f  rce  illust.  cuta  ) le.  l,e  iiainisoiuest  ever  t>llblis]ied. 
W  li.  Leiriiorn  P .  ■,  1  .is..  I;,  x       Walei  ville.  X'.Y. 


1VIIN0RCAS. 


B.ARGAIXS  in  Xoi  iliiij.'s  ^lin.  and  eggs  remain- 
'ier  season.    Geo-  H.  X.  .rtliu|i.  Kaceviile.  X.  Y. 

 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  

I^'XTKA  i:oo,i  H  i.,  .  f  Knfl  P.  Ko.-KS.  not  aklli. 
1<   T.  D.  Scivliel.i.  VV.,..dst..ck.  X.  H. 

 POULTRY  FARMS.  

C-<0.>lPLETELY  equi|.pe.i    I  Ury   plant.  go.Kl 
y  litiij.iinifs.  house,  liarii.  oo  acres.  17  miles  from  X. 
v..  nearstalion.  ST.lKiii.      Th.  roiiglilired.  care  K.-l'. 

 RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

>    I.  KEDS.    Ei.-i-s  an. I  st.H.-k  from  best  of  si.«-k. 
E.  A.  Ha  I.  «•  Hiili  Si..  North  Atllel.oro.  Masj. 


STOVE  WICKS. 


THE  SUNLIGHT  t.AKBO.X  WICK  lasts  -"J 
limes  longer  lliau  ordinary  w  icks.  sample  llv. 
Best  on  earth:  clear  white  ll'ght.  S.  G .  Robinson, 
printer.. f  K.-P..  2t^7   .Vtlanlic  Avenue.  Boston.  .Mass. 


TRAP  NESTS. 


rpUK  IDEAI-  Shuv^^  Uie   litrlJ  tliai  lain  Ult 

1     Reliable.  cimveuieDt.  coojpact.  siuiple,  ec">iit»iii- 
u-M.  Trap  device  sent  by  mail  prrpaiil.  Circiitara 
ami  lesliiiionials  thai    will  intfifSl   you  are  fitu. 
W  rile  Frank  (>.  Wei me.  V.trnuiulh,  Maiiit'. 


TURKEYS. 


'■pUKKEY  CULTURE,  jusl  onl,  giving  the  exu - 
A  neiieesof  the  most  successful  turkev  raisei  s  in 
ilie  United  Stales.  Every  turkey  breeder  should  have 
one.  Price  oOc. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  PouUrv  Supply  Co.. 
26 and  2S  Vesev  M..  Xew"  York  citv,  X.  Y. 


WANTED. 


S] 
branches  of  l>onltrv.    <  an  manage  piant. 
O.  R.  Lincoln.  47S  I'alnier  St..  Fall  River.  Mass. 


WYANDOTTES. 


AKGAIXS.  linsioD-^  stock.   W  .  Wyan.  K.v. 
Duncan  McCn!locli.  G  encoe  P.O..  Ball.  Co..  Md. 
^  PULLETS,  prize  siock  i-cad>  fordeliMiy 

Oyj"  hist  of  August.  Also  a  lew  choice  cockerel 
and  \  earliDg  tireeders. 

H.      H  itliaw.iY.  (ireendale.  X".  Y. 
(Tr~sTlE.  SOOAV  hiie  Wvandoile  hens. 
Bi  idgewaier  Pouiiry  Farm,  Prairie  Ylew,  Ills. 
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Experience  and  Experiment. 

iComiaued  frinu  page  307). 

weather  comes  in  the  fall,  when  they  easily 
yeild  to  epidemics  of  the  class  likely  to  pre- 
vail at  that  time,  and  their  owner  finds  that  it 
would  have  paid  him  to  have  killed  them  all. 
There  is  a  chance  in  holding  them.  There 
may  be  very  heavy  risk  in  holding  them  until 
cool  weather.  In  such  eases  one's  best  course 
is  not  to  settle  in  advance  to  hold  the  stock, 
or  to  hold  it  until  some  definite  time,  but  to  do 
the  best  he  can  for  it  as  he  goes,  and  deter- 
mine the  time  and  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
Block  as  his  judgment  may  advise  under  the 
conditions  which  develop. 

A  man  may  make  mistakes — errors  in 
judgment,  but  is  less  likely  to  do  so  is  endeav- 
oring to  square  his  policy  to  conditions  aflect- 
Ing  his  aft'airs  as  these  develop,  than  if  he  lays 
down  a  definite  rule  of  action  and  blindly  tries 
to  carry  this  out  regardless  of  what  else  may 
happen.  In  a  great  mauy  cases  it  is  an  open 
question  even  after  a  certain  thing  has  been 
done  whether  that  was  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  The  best  way 
to  find  out  about  such  things  is  to  follow, 
whenever  that  is  possible,  one  of  the  courses 
under  consideration  with  a  part  of  the  stock 
and  the  other  with  the  remainder  of  it; —  that 
le  to  test  the  matter  under  conditions  which 
admit  of  comparison. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  naturally  of  a 
iomewhat  skeptical  cast  of  mind  that  in 
following  the  advice  of  those  supposed  to  be 
good  authorities  when  I  went  into  the  poultry 
business,  I  as  often  as  possible,  treated  a  small 
part  of  the  stock  on  an  opposite  or  some  differ- 
ent theory.  Sometimes  I  lost  by  doing  so; 
iometimes  I  gained,  but  whichever  way 
results  went  I  always  learned  more  than  when 
following  a  single  line  of  action. 

The  inexperienced  poultry  keeper,  as  I  have 
said  a  number  of  times,  will  mostly  do  best 
when  he  takes  up  the  system  or  teachings  of 
a  single  authority  and  follows  them  as  closely 
as  he  can  until  he  has  learned  to  get  results 
by  this  authority's  method.  He  should  avoid 
mixing  methods,  and  in  general  avoid  inde- 
pendent experimenting.  But  cases  will  arise 
in  which  something  in  the  line  of  experiment 
may  be  advisable,  as  in  cases  of  the  kind  under 
consideration  where  it  is  uncertain  what  is 
best. 

If  Mr.  E.'s  chicks  were  mine  the  first  thing 
I  would  do  would  be  to  go  through  the  lot 
and  kill  every  chick  that  seemed  to  have  any- 
thing wrong  with  it.  Then  I  would  put  the 
other  chicks  with  hens,  if  hens  were  available, 
for  in  warm  weather  especially  chicks  do 
better  with  hens  than  in  brooders.  If  it  was 
not  practicable  to  brood  the  chicks  with  hens 
would  put  them  in  out  door  brooders,  the 
brooders  being  in  the  shade,  but  at  the  same 
time  where  there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air. 
The  chicks  should  have  grass  run.  In  feeding 
I  would  alternate  hard  and  soft  foods,  feeding 
four  times  a  day  :  say  a  soft  food  early  in  the 
morning,  grain  about  10  A.  M.,  soft  food  2 
P.  M.,  evening  grain.  For  the  soft  food, 
especially  for  chicks  known  or  assumed  to  be 
from  weak  stock  a  johnny  cake  mixed  with 
milk,  and  as  often  as  possible  containing  a 
few  eggs  would  be  used.  For  grain,  or  a 
scratching  food,  the  foods  Mr.  E.  mentions  are 
good  and  give  good  variety,  but  in  a  case  like 
this  I  would  want  to  know  just  wtiat  the 
chicks  were  eating  and  in  what  proportions, 
so  would  give  cracked  corn,  wheat,  millet,  or 
anything  suitable  that  I  happened  to  have. 


Another  question,  partly  in  line  with  what 
has  been  discussed  above,  is  from  a  corre- 
spondent, who,  referring  to  the  advice  given 
In  the  June  15  paper — to  let  hens  rest  a  littb 
early  in  the  summer,  says  that  when  he  has 
done  that  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  start 
them  again. 

Evidently  he  assumes  that  he  could  have 
kept  them  laying.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
hens  which  when  allowed  to  stop  laying  early 
1n  the  summer  do  not  start  again  after  a  brief 
rest  and  on  a  good  diet,  could  have  been  kept 
laying  for  long.  The  way  to  determine  the 
point  is  to  let  some  stop  and  try  to  keep  some 
laying.  Then  one  can  get  a  better  idea  as  to 
Just  how  much  was  due  to  his  treatment  and 
how  much  to  other  causes. 

If  stock  is  badly  run  down,  if  it  was  weak 
to  start  with, -it  may  not  have  vitality  enough 
to  recuperate  quickly  and  go  to  laying  again. 


That  is  one  reason  why  one  needs  to  know  his 
stojk  and  to  have  good  judgment  as  to  its 
condition,  for  if  laying  hens  that  quit  laying 
in  June  or  July  are  not  going  to  lay  again 
until  December,  it  certainly  will  not  pay  to 
hold  them,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  with  them 
is  to  put  them  in  marketable  condition  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  sell  them  as  soon  as 
readv. 


Record  of  fir.  W.  H.  Bates'  White  Wyandotte  Peri  No. 
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NEWS  NOTES. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  storage 
eggs,  eggs  came  out  of  the  Chicago  refrigera- 
tors in  June  to  supply  consumptive  trade  for 
lirst  class  eggs.  "What  is  more,  they  sold  with 
the  best  on  the  market,  at  18c.  Last  year  the 
first  eggs  came  out  of  the  Chicago  coolers 
about  two  *"eeks  later,  and  sold  at  He. 


A  report  from  Kansas  City,  dated  July  5, 
gives  receipts  of  eggs  at  that  point  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  as  139,772  cases, 
against  2oo,613  cases  in  the  same  months  last 
year.  The  difference  of  9.5,811  cases,  a  falling 
oft"  of  40^^,  is  assumed  to  represent  the  falling 
off  in  the  egg  yield.  This  may  be  the  right 
way  to  look  at  it,  but  we  think  it  more  likely 
that  either  considerable  quantities  of  eggs 
have  gone  to  other  markets,  or  some  eggs  are 
coming  into  Kansas  City  this  year  which  are 
not  represented  in  these  figures.  Figures 
from  Xew  York  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  indicate  a  falling  oft"  of  only  ofc  as 
compared  with  last  year. 


A  letter  from  Dr.  y.  "W.  Sanborn  informs 
us  that  he  has  sold  his  large  town  practice  of 
medicine  at  Wellesley  Hills,  and  moved  into 
'•  the  real  country,"'  being  now  located  at  Bel- 
linghara,  Mass.,  where,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "I  can  dip  a  little  deeper  into  some  of 
the  doubtful  poultry  matters.  I  am  going  to 
knoll  some  of  the  things  concerning  poultry 
diseases  that  have  only  been  guessed  at  In  the 
past.  In  fact,  I  am  going  to  start  a  little 
station  of  my  own,  into  which  politics  will 
not  enter.  When  I  know  more  than  I  do 
now  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  F.-P.  readers  some 
things  that  I  hope  wijl  be  helpful."  He  also 
adds  that  he  intends  to  do  more  with  his  Buff 
Wyandottes  in  breeding  for  a  larger  egg  yield, 
and  "that  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
requests  for  advice  from  poultry  plants  where 
disease  is  troubling,  as  he  has  not  been  able 
to  do  in  the  past." 


When  at  C.  F.  Thompson  &  Co.'s  farm,  at 
Lynnfield  Center,  Mass.,  making  plot  of  their 
plant,  we  learned  that  they  had  this  year  had 
all  the  business  they  could  handle,  and  that 
their  trial  advertisement  of  day  old  chicks  had 
brought  orders  for  twice  as  many  as  they 
could  supply.  Next  year  they  are  going  to 
be  in  a  position  to  make  something  of  a 
specialty  of  this  branch  of  the  business. 


At  Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  we  found  the 
largest  stock  of  young  chicks  we  have  ever 
seen  there,  1,100  in  all,  with  20  sitting  hens  to 
hear  from.  These  would  give  probably  150 
to  200  more  chicks.  Mr.  G.  "W.  Mann,  the 
new  superintendent,  fits  into  his  place  well. 


Concise,  and  sensible,  is  what  we  think  of 
the '•  Standard  Perfection  Poultry  Book,"  by 
C.  C.  Shoemaker.  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co., 
publishers,  Chicago.  The  things  we  would 
criticise  about  it  are  the  title,  which  seems  to 
be  too  much  like  ••  The  Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion," and  the  illustrations,  which  are  mostly 
stock  cuts.  The  descriptions  of  the  breeds 
are  well  done,  and  a  casual  glance  through 
other  matter  of  the  text  shows  the  subject 
stated  fairly  and  plainly.  It  is  not  a  great 
book,  but  it  promises  to  be  a  useful  one.  "We 
imagine  that  it  will  sell  more  freely  to  the 
general  than  to  the  poultry  public;  and  for 
that  reason  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  see 
the  book  free  from  the  kind  of  misrepresenta- 
tion which  has  too  often  been  broadcasted  in 
such  works. 


Do  not  crowd  your  space.  If  you  find  it 
necessary  to  use  more  matter  than  usual  by 
all  means  increase  the  size  of  your  space.  A 
crowded  ad.  is  an  eye-sore. — Printers'  Ink. 

VAXLET  FAKM  IS  IX  CONN., 

SIMSBUKY,  HARTFORD  CO. 
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A  Half  Year  Egg  Record. 

Editor  Farm- Poultrt:  —  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  many  interesting  features 
published  in  your  entertaining  paper  is  the 
egg  laying  records.  These  records  are  emu- 
lating, and  tend  to  make  many  of  your  sub- 
scribers try  to  excel  the  record  of  "  the  other 
fellow." 

I  have  a  pen  of  "White  "Wyandottes  that  I 
think  have  done  exceedingly  good  work  since 
last  January.  On  the  20th  of  that  month  I 
fitted  all  of  my  pens  with  trap  nests,  and  since 
that  time  have  kept  an  accurate  record  of 
w  hat  my  hens  were  doing,  and  I  submit  the 
record  of  Pen  10,  containing  nine  "White 
"Wyandottes.  One,  ZSTo.  6,  is  three  years  old  : 
Xo.  11.  two  years  old,  and  the  others  one  year 
old.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  record  has 
been  equaled  by  others,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  often  excelled. 

All  chicks  raised  from  the  hens  in  this  pen 
are  toe  marked,  and  I  expect  to  be  able  next 
season  to  mate  up  pens  of  gre.at  egg  producers 


—  that  is  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  poultry 
breeding  as  "  like  producing  like,"  and  I  have 
a  firm  faith  that  there  is. 

I  breed  Barred  Plymouth  Eocks,  "White 
Leghorns,  and  White  "Wyandottes.  I  started 
with  love  for  all,  and  partiality  for  neither 
breed,  but  the  behavior,  actions,  and  results 
from  the  "Wyandottes  has  certainly  prejudiced 
me  in  their  favor,  as  they  possess  all  the  good 
qualities,  and  none  of  the  bad  — at  least  those 
that  I  own  have  these  qualities. 

East  Rockaway .  L.  I.       Wm.  H.  Bates. 

Eu=me=tra. 

Mention  FAP.M-PorLTP.Y  and  a  trial  box  will  be 
sent  you  iv.t:  by  ruail  if  you  write  tlie  Eu-me-tra 
Pbarmacal  Company,  ]C6  Burns  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Eu-me-tra  is  a  scienliflc  compound  of  standard 
remedies  associated  togeilier  for  tbe  treatment  and 
cure  of  diseases  pei-uliar  to  women.  This  old  and 
tried  remedy  has  hm;,'  been  used  bv  a  prominent  and 
skillful  pliysician  in  his  private  praLiice.  aud  with 
such  satisfactory  results,  it  is  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Eu-me-tra  is  an  internal  treatment,  prepared  in 
palatable  tablet  form,  easy  to  take,  ready  to  lake,.iuick 
to  act  and  thorouirh  ill  i  tfeet.  causing  no  discomfort 
whatever  to  the  stomnch.  or  bad  af ter-elTecis. 
Readers  of  Farm-Pol  ltry  wlio  need  such  a  treat- 
ment are  especially  otiered  a  trial  box  absolutely 
free  of  cost. 


Blanchard's  White  Leghorns. 

THE   LEADING   STRAIX    OF   HEAVY  LAYEKS. 

Are  no  experiment,  having  been  carefully  selected  and  bred  lor  over  twenty  years,  with  resnlls  that 
fully  justifv  tiie  claim  that  thev  are  the  greatest  laying  strain  of  swingle  Comb  \\  liite  Leghorns  in  existence. 

Vb  labor'or  expense  has  been  spared  in  building  up  and  perfecting  this  strain,  and  while  tbe  produc- 
tion of  large  pure  white  fanev  market  eggs  has  been  the  main  object.  Standard  Qualities  have  not  been 
neglected.  Thev  are  large,  vigorous,  active  and  handsome.  Good  winter  layers,  and  keep  .at  it  all  sum- 
mer Unexcelled  for  introducing  new  blood,  or  .as  fouudation  stock.  SO  BETfER  ANYWHERE  AT  ANY 
PRKE.   ILLUSTRATED  CI  RCriAK  FREE.  „„ 

EGGS   FOR  HATCHING   S3  per  13  ;   S3. 7.5  per  30:  S.t  per  43  ;  $10  per  100. 

H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Box  4fi.  Groton,  N.  T. 


POULTRYSUPPLIES 

Of  everv  description.  Green  Hone  Cul:ers.  ^liell  ^liils.  Drinkiii;^  Fi'iintains. 
Feed  Travs.  Ovster  Shells.  Beef  fcraps.  Meat  Meals,  Condition  Powders.  Egg 
Foods.  So 'Prize  and  Champion  IJrooders.  Did  Homestead  Brooders.  Egg  Cases, 
E^gs  and  evervthintr  for  ilit  sm-cessful  breeding  of  poultry  aud  petstock.  Our 
large  Illustrated  Caralo:iue  FREE.   Send  for  one. 

EXCELSIOR  TVIRE  &  POIT^TRY  STTPPLY  CO. 
^V.  V.  EUSS.  Prop.      Dep  t  I.   26  aud  28  Vesey  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CONKEY  S  ROUP  CURE 

COMvEY'S  ROrP  CURE 


The  <-'n:v 


aler.  ami  ; 


'  cure  Roup 
i";in  see  lo 
er.  espe- 
1  'ireotioDB 


drink.    Siuipiv  put  me  cure  in  uniiK 
ci:i!lv  in  piirecns.  iliis  rcnietiy  excfisa.,  r.iiier;:.   (.mil-  - 

wirii'everv  iniekyi.'e.   ]f  tlii?  fails  to  cure       refnini  ni<  i.i » .    i -^.i  i.  ..  -  .-,              -  .  ^i. 

I'F  r  A.lX'AtA  INCUBATUK  CO..  retaluma,  Cal-,  Tacitic  Coast  Ajjeuts.  .Meiia«.;i   1     n.-r..u;[rv.  Doc*K 

sen  i  =raniP5.  G.  E,  CONKEY  &  CO., 

Ea-ieru  Wholesale  Office  No.  S  Parte  Place,  New  York  City.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR    SALE    BY  ALL  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSES    AND  DRUGGISTS, 


HERCULES  POULTRY  FENCE 

Many  times  as  strong  as  regular  Poultry 
Netting.  Made  from  the  best  quality  of  Galva- 
nized Steel  Wire.  Set  Posts  20  feet  apart.  It 

WIU  NOT  SAG  OR  BUCKLE, 

Will  turn  Calves,  Hogs.  Dogs,  Wolves,  Rabbits 
and  Poultry.  No  top  or  bottom  rail  required. 
Size  of  Mesh.  2  inches.  Size  of  Wire,  Xo.  12  at 
top  and  b^'ttom;  intermediate  line  wires.  Xo. 
16:  mesh  wires. Xo.  13.  Sold  at  Anti-Trust 
Prices.  Also  a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Ornate 
Fence.   Send  for  free  Catalozue.  Address, 

GOELEO  SPRING  FENCE  GO. 

Box  83,  Winchester,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


I  n  tel  1  igfen  t  Feed  i  ng 

or*  i»<3xtijTii.y 

Always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  results  in  losses  and  disappointment.  Onr  feed  is  not  a  stimu- 
lant or  condiment,  but  a  complete  food.  It  is  sold  by  the  leading  dealers  in  every  state.  It  is  the  most 
economical  feed  voucaja  use.   Our  booklet. 

The  SCIENCE  OF  POULTRY  FEEDING 

Describes  it  fuUv,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  We  are  on  ihe  eve  of  a  revoUition  in  meiiiods  The 
Cramming  Macbine  is  here  to  stav.  Tlie  dav  of  gn-ass  fed  poultrv  is  past.  Tiie  iWuinnd  for  falitncd  finislied 
poultry  is  at  hand.  We  have  perfected  the  best,  simplest,  and" cheapest  CKA3I31ING  ?iIACHI>Efor 
forced  feeding  in  the  world.  A  woman  or  child  can  operate  it.  Also  tlie  only  perfect  fattening:  meal 
for  nacliine  or  trough  feeding,  known  as 

If  vou  would  know  wliat  is  now  being  done  in  this  business,  and  the  details  of  the  process,  write  f .-^r  oui 
Booklet,  POULTKr  FATTENING  PEKFECTEO,  and  get  posted. 

THE  MIDLAND  POULTRY  FOOD  CO., 

First  and  Lydia  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY  MO, 
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From  Maryland — Gapes — Rose- 
bugs — Advantage  of  Post- 
poning a  Kick. 

Editor  Farm-Poultbt  :— Here  is  a  gape 
remedv  that  is  new  to  me.  I  have  a  cousin 
here  who  has  always  been  troubled  with 
gapes.  This  rear  he  has  been  using  fresh 
pine  sawdust  in  his  coops,  and  has  not  had  a 
single  case. 

Apropos  of  rose  bugs,  I  have  never  known 
them  to  kill  chicks,  but  lots  of  people  here 
tell  me  they  are  fatal  to  ducks,  and  some  of 
them  had  to  give  up  raising  ducks  on  account 
of  them. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  felt  like  adding  one 
more  litt«r  to  your  bushel.    I  ordered  220 

eggs  from  &  Co.,  and  they  sent  them 

in  ttco  sugar  barrels,  and  I  had  to  p.^y  ?3 
express.  'Would  not  that  make  you  fee]  like 
kicking?  They  guaranteed  Sd^c  fertile.  The 
first  test  showed  66  clear,  17  dead.  I  tested 
out  altogether,  110  eggs.  From  the  eggs  kept 
in  the  incubator  were  hatched  99  chicks,  and 
they  were  good  ones.  They  are  now  going 
on  three  weeks  old,  and  I  have  lost  only  one. 
The  per  cent  of  culls  was  also  very  small, 
three  single  combs  and  two  green  legs;  in 
fact,  at  their  age  they  look  better  than  any 
chicks  I  have  had  this  spring. 

After  you  wrote  in  regard  to  3fr.  Pulsifer's 
trap  nest,  I  made  a  sample  one  as  you 
explained  in  your  article  on  the  visit  to  bis 
place,  and  it  really  works  as  well  in  practice 
as  it  should  in  theory.  It  has  never  failed  to 
catch  the  hen. 

So  far  I  have  found  's  stock  disap- 
pointing. The  first  chicks  when  they  got  to 
be  about  two  weeks  old,  began  to  develop 
eye  troubles  until  over  one-third  of  them 
were  going  around  with  their  eyes  closed. 
The  axe  fixed  most  of  them,  vaseline  some 
others.  I  thought  possibly  it  might  have 
been  through  some  fault  of  mine,  but  when 
the  second  lot  got  to  be  about  the  same  age 
they  were  takec  the  same  way.  In  the  mean- 
time I  had  sent  him  an  order  for  220  more 
eggs,  (was  to  have  them  at  half  price),  but 
immediately  wrote  him  to  send  me  the  money 
back  as  I  had  more  of  his  stock  now  than  I 
wanted. 

His  excuse  for  me  having  such  poor  hatches 
was  really  amusing.  He  said  in  substance 
that  you  never  got  good  hatches  with  incuba- 
tors, and  the  chicks  never  amounted  to  any- 
thing for  any  purpose. 

I  never  saw  chicks  with  as  little  sense  as 
mine  have.  When  a  shower  comes  up  you 
would  think  their  house  was  5,000  miles  away. 
They  will  run  away  from  it,  and  huddle  up 
in  a  bunch  and  get  soaked.  If  I  try  to  drive 
them  it  makes  matters  worse,  but  as  I  have 
not  lost  one  yet  am  not  kicking  much, 
although  I  should  feel  better  pleased  if  they 
went  into  their  hovers  like  well  educated 
chicks.  H.  vr.  T. 


The  rose  bug  question  is  becoming  quite 
mixed,  and  apparently  will  not  be  settled 
until  some  one  makes  a  specialty  of  feeding 
rose-bugs  to  chicks  to  determine  it.  As  to 
those  chicks  that  wont  go  in  when  it  rains, 
they  give  their  owner  an  opportunity  for  an 
interesting  study.  Chicks  generally  seek 
their  coops  when  a  shower  comes  up,  though 
if  it  proves  a  light  one,  they  may  run  out  in 
it  afterwards. 


Gas  for  Incubators. 

Editor  Farm-Poultry  :  —  The  1st  of  July 
issue  of  your  paper  came  duly  to  hand  this 
A.  M. :  in  it  I  observed  a  communication 
from  B.  F.  Brundred,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.  Was 
much  surprised  that  no  one  had  up  to  this 
time  answered  the  question  asked  by  your 
correspondent.  That  gas  can  be  used  for 
heating  an  incubator,  is  absolutely  certain  ;  and 
that  isn't  all;  it  has  many  advantages  over  oil, 
namely,  no  trimming  of  lamps,  always  an 
even  flame,  no  smoke  nor  odor,  less  cost, 
more  easily  controlled,  etc. 

I  make  these  statements,  not  as  theories, 
but  as  well  eastablished,  indisputable  facts 
gained  by  actual  experience,  as  follows :  —  On 
June  Tth,  (the  present  year).  I  filled  the  trays 
of  my  250-egg  machine  with  shop  eggs,  using 
i:iuminating  gas  for  beating;  ran  at  a  temper- 
ature between  102°  and  103°  the  first  two 
week«;  the  third  it  ran  a  little  above  103°,  and 


When  hatching  the  thermometer  marked  as 
high  as  V)6~,  which  did  no  harm,  and  more 
than  likely  helped  the  hatching:  result  S5  per 
cent.   I  think  this  is  conclusive. 

Harrisox  Dctfield. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


We  have  to  disagree  with  Dr.  Duffield  as  to 
his  one  experiment  being  conclusive,  because 
we  have  the  witness  of  persons  who  have 
tried  it  and  abandoned  it,  that  illuminating 
gas  is  an  unreliable  source  of  heat.  The  great 
difficulty  is  that  if  for  any  reason  the  supply 
should  fluctuate  much,  or  perhaps  completely 
fail  so  that  the  flame  would  go  out,  the  gas 
cocks  being  still  open,  when  the  flow  of  gas 
returned  it  would  simply  pour  into  the  incu- 
bator or  incubator  room,  or  the  brooder,  if 
used  in  a  brooder,  and  would  of  course  work 
irreparable  damage.  Whether  the  same  diffi- 
culty is  presented  in  the  use  of  natural  gas. 
we  cannot  say.  We  hope  later  to  have 
advices  from  some  in  a  position  to  give  special 
information  about  it. 


Hens  or  Pullets— Which  to  Buy. 

A  subscriber  who  requests  that  we  do  not 
answer  his  question  in  the  paper,  asks  for  an 
opinion  about  buying  breeding  stock.  In  such 
eases,  while  answering  by  mail,  we  also 
reserve  the  right  to  use  questions  of  general 
interest  in  the  paper,  the  correspondent's 
request  for  privacy  being  sufficiently  observed 
in  fully  concealing  his  identity.   He  says : — 

"I  intend  to  buy  two  pens  of  Leghorns  this 
summer  for  breeding  next  fall.  Get  two 
pens,  as  I  wish  about  15  to  18  breeders  to  raise 
sufficient  breeders  next  spring  to  start  an  egg 
farm  the  next  season.  Would  you  purchase 
yearling  hens  and  cock  bird,  or  early  hatched 
pullets  of  this  season,  or  would  you  advise 
mating  hens  with  cockerel  and  pullets  with 
cock  bird? " 

He  adds  that  he  has  prices  on  extra  selected 
pullets  of  a  famous  laying  strain  at  ^  each, 
cockerels  at  $2  to  $10,  while  a  pen  of  ten 
yearlings  and  a  cock  bird  is  offered  him  for 
$32. 

The  occurrence  of  the  word/aZ?  in  the  quo- 
tation above,  makes  me  uncertain  as  to  what 
he  wants  to  do.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake. 
Leghorns  hatched  in  the  fall  would  make 
good  hens  for  laying  late  into  the  next  fall, 
but  not  very  satisfactory  for  breeding  in  the 
spring.  If /aH  should  read  spring,  the  ques- 
tion is  clearer,  as  no  irregularity  in  breeding 
season  is  suggested. 

At  the  prices  mentioned  I  would  take  the 
yearling  slock  in  preference  in  females,  but 
in  males  would  prefer  a  cockerel,  unless  I 
knew  that  the  cock  bird  had  not  been  over- 
worked. Whether  for  old  or  young  stock, 
the  prices  quoted  are  good  prices,  and  the 
buyer  should  buy  on  approval,  and  Insist  on 
satisfactory  stock,  uniform  in  type,  good  in 
size,  comb,  etc.  Sometimes  in  disposing  of 
old  stock,  the  beginning  of  molting  and  the 
wear  of  the  breeding  season  are  made  excuses 
for  some  rather  tough  looking  specimens. 
These  may  be  good  specimens,  and  the  excuses 
made  for  them  honest.  But  it  is  a  question 
for  both  buyer  and  seller  to  consider  whether 
such  stock  and  such  excuses  for  it  ought  not  to 
be  barred — except,  perhaps,  where  the  buyers 
can  inspect  the  birds,  or  the  parties  are  well 
known  to  each  other. 


A  Little  Off  the  Top. 

Attic  Wisdom  at  First  Hands  for 
House  Owners,  House  Renters, 
House   Builders,   and  House 
Designers. 

AVe  have  just  received  a  book  overrunning 
with  practical  suggestions  about  houses — par- 
ticularly about  roofs  and  all  kinds  of  roofing 
— rich  in  interesting  and  historical  matter  and 
artistic  illustration.  Its  title  is,  '•  A  Fifty 
Year  Koof ." 

This  book  is  issued  by  American  Tin  Plate 
Company  for  general  distribution.  It  treats 
incidentally  of  M  F  Roofing  Tin,  the  Xorris- 


FOB  AN  INCUBATOIi.  "^f  r»4S 


$5.      THE  60EOG  BAHT- 

IIHO  SPECIAL  12  fTOTintwd  u  K  «.  ;£ 
Tca  ffi;(w  Iii;mctlci!«.  gOth  Century 
FoDltrr  Bo«k  expUtns  bIL  Sent  for 
ten  cent*    Write  for  U  st  once.  _ 
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town  Xew  Method  temes,  and  U.  S.  Eagle 
ternes;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  forty-eight 
pages  is  devoted  to  technical  information  that 
every  house  builder,  designer,  owner,  or 
renter  should  have  at  hand  at  all  times.  One 
chapter,  •■'  How  to  Construct  a  Tin  Koof," 
contains  many  suggestions  of  inestimable 
value,  and  many  facts  familiar  only  to  experi- 
enced builders.  Following  this,  are  nearly 
fifty  accurate  tables  and  formulas  of  sizes, 
weights,  gauges,  and  measurements  needful 
in  house  building  and  repairing. 

The  cover  of  this  book  is  very  artiitic  in 
beautiful  colorings  and  very  novel  in  arrange- 
ment, part  of  the  design  being  an  actual  sheet 
of  the  famous  il  F  tin,  showing  the  trademark 
as  it  is  stamped  on  the  genuine. 

Anybody  that  lives  in  a  bouse  or  helps  to 
make  houses  would  be  benefited  by  reading"  A 
Fifty  Year  Koof,"  and  may  have  a  copy  free 
by  sending  address  to  W.  C.  Cronemeyer. 
Agent  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  1211 
Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


and  would  like  to  increase  the  production  if  I 
can.  Hens  are  all  one  year  old  this  spring 
and  summer.  F.  E.  H. 


If  the  hens  will  eat  and  can  stand  more 
food,  a  little  more  might  give  more  eggs.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  case  to  be  decided  by  the 
judgment  of  the  poultry  keeper  as  to  whether 
these  particular  hens  might  be  expected  to 
respond  to  heavier  feeding.  Mr.  H.  might  try 
giving  a  light  noon  feed.  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  accessories — green  stutt"  and  grit.  Lack  of 
these  might  have  something  to  do  with  con- 
dition, and  might  reduce  digestive  and  hence 
producing  capacity.  Kesults  have  not  been 
bad,  but  there  is  room  for  betterment,  and  on 
the  facts  as  presented  a  little  heavier  feeding 
would  seem  to  be  the  thing  to  trv  first. 


Wants  Ration  for    100  Hens. 

Editor  FARM-Pot'LTRT :— Will  you  please 
publish  a  ration  for  100  hens,  one-half  of 
which  are  Barred  Piymouth  Eocks,  the  rest 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Wyandottes?  I  am 
feeding  in  the  morning  about  S  qts.  of  grain 
in  litter;  at  night  about  the  same  quantity  of 
mash  composed  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal 
and  bran,  to  which  is  added  1  qt.  of  Bowker's 
animal  meal.  The  whole  amount  is  salted 
and  mixed  with  boiling  water  from  three  to 
eight  hours  before  being  used. 

I  have  fed  this  way  since  April  1.  The 
morning  grain  is  cracked  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  fed  alternately.  In  April  I  got  1.720 
eggs:  in  May,  1,393;  in  June,  1,506.  Highest 
number  any  day  in  April,  84;  lowest,  38:  in 
May,  63  and  35:  in  June,  65  and  36. 

I  do  not  think  I  get  as  manv  as  I  ought. 


How  Often  ? 

Xo  matter  how  loog  a  paint  lasts,  the  owner  of  a 
house  that  needs  repainting  is  likely  to  wish  it  bad 
lasted  longer.  The  painter  on  the  other  band— for 
painters  are  human  —  has  many  arguments  ready  to 
prove  that  houses  should  be  repainted  at  least  once 
in  every  five  ye^s,  and  he  may  not  look  with  entire 
favor  on  a  paint  which  proposes  to  dispense  with  his 
service  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  >ear^.  Ihaveonmv 
house,  for  example,  a  tin  roof  that  has  stood  without 
repainting  for  over  fifteen  years,  and  is  still  in  toler- 
able condition,  but  I  have  never  heard  the  paint 
which  was  used  recommended  by  a  painter.  They  say 
the  paint  lasts  well  enough,  but  the  tin  corrodes 
under  it.  This  may  be  so,  but  mine  did  not. 

Similar  opposition  is  manifested  towards  zinc 
white  and  zinc  combination  paints:  *'Oh,  ves,tbev 
look  pretty  and  last  a  long  time,"'  sav  the  painters. 
••  but  they  will  crack."  This  also  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  not  my"  experience,  and  I  have  bad  a  good  deal  of 
painting' done  (for  experiment)  with  these  materials 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  have  examined  work 
extending  over  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

How  often,  then,  ought  a  house  to  repainted?  As 
often  as  it  needs  it.  In  other  words,  when  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  paint  no  ioneer  sheds  but  absorbs 
water,  and  consequently  has  ceased  to  fulfil  its  office 
of  protection.  ith  straight  lead  and  oil  this  will 
scarcely  run  beyond  three  years,  though,  in  excep. 
tlonal  cases  it  is  said  sometimes  to  give  good  service 
lor  five  years. 

With  "a  good  zinc  combination  paint  the  lowest 
limit  ought  not  to  fall  short  of  five  years,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  it  may  run  up  to  fifteen  or  Iwentr 
years  or  even  more,  with  ten  years  perhaps  as  a  fair 
average. 

In  regard  to  painting,  it  pays  to  remember  always 
that  it  Is  the  labor  raUier  than  the  material  that  costs, 
so  it  is  always  economical  to  select  high  grade  paint 
and  thus  save  the  cost  of  one  repainting  within  a 
given  period.  STAXTON  DUDLET. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

White  Wyandottes,  Pekin  Ducks. 

Vo  "E^rgs  for  sale  after  June  15th,  Bree.iitig  Pens  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Pe»cin  Ducks  for  sale  to  make 
room  for  young  stock.  ALFRED   P.   SJIALLET,   CLATTOX,   VEW  JEKSET. 


200-Egg  Incubator  $|f 

The  wonderf  nl  simplicity  of  the  Wooden  Hen  and  the  greatly  increased  prodnc- 
tion  forced  bvits  raimense  saies.niakes  it  possible  to  offer  this  perfect  hatcher 
for  *ia.80. "  Gnaranteed  to  hatch  as  large  a  percentage  of  eggs  as  any  ctcer 
hatcher  at  ar.v  jr-.re.  Self-regulating  and  fu'.ly  p-aar.inter-d.  Send  for  tte  free 
illnstrated  catalogne.  CEO.  H.  STAHU,  Qulncy,  III. 


HIGH 


SCORERS. 


HEAVY 


LAYERS. 


0^ 


LARGE  &  SHAPELY. 


213  -  Egg  Strain 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

M'e  are  ready  to  sell.io  lots  to  suit,  2C0  <>f  our  choice 
breeding  females  and  males  at  a  low  price,  qualilr 
considered. 

Do  not  miss  this  chance  to get  the  real  stuff.  Write 
us  vour  wants  at  once. 

F.  P.  PULSIFEK  &  CO.,  Natick,  Mass. 


LICE  ASJ)  BED  MITES  OX  POULTRY, 

Are  an  unknown  pest  if  you  use  our  BAXXEK  LICE  .\XD  TEKMI?> 
KILLER.  It  kills  instantly,  and  is  the  best  disinfecting  powder  on  the 
market.  Now  is  the  time  to  use  it.  before  the  pests  do  their  deadly  worli. 
Prices  ooz.  10c.:  15oz.2-5c.;  48  oz,  Uv.:  100  oz.  $1.  If  sent  by  mail,  add  1  cent  each 
ounce  extra  for  postage.  We  sell  Poullrv  Supplies  of  everv  description.  Our 
large  illustrated  Supply  Catalogue  Fre«,  Sendforone. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  AXD  POrLTRT  SCPPLT  CO.,  DEPT.  I, 
V.  P.USS.  Prop.  26  and  2S  Tesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


UNION  -  LOCK  -  POULTRY  -  FENCE. 

Will  not  sag  or 
slack  as  poultry 
netting  does.  It 
13  the  neatest, 
most  durable  and 
most  economical 
fence  on  the  mar 
ket.  It  will  fit 
any  unevenness 
"f  the  ground 
without  cutting. 

The  best  chick 
;iiid  poultry  fence 
manufactured. 

Send  for  our 
special  circular 
and  prices, 

'TIS  THE 
UP-TO-DATE  " 
FENCE. 

JOSEPH  RRECK  &  soys.  Sole  Kew  £ngUnd  AgeDtS,  47  to  54  No.  Market  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Shall  He  Make  a  Larger  Venture? 


,.D1T0R  Farm-Poultry  :— 
I  have  been  laisiog  poultry 
on  a  small  scale  for  the 
past  live  years;  started 
with  dunghills,  but  before 
the  next  year  came  around 
came  to  the  conclusion  that 
as  Ions;  as  I  kept  any,  might  as  well  keep  them 
a>  good  as  I  could  get  them ;  so  accordingly 
lioiight  of  Mr.  Duston  100  White  Wyandotte 
eggs  for  §15,  since  which  time  I  have  been 
purchasing  nothing  but  the  best  cockerels  I 
could,  or  been  buying  eggs  from  reliable  deal- 
ers in  order  that  I  would  not  inbreed  too 
much,  or  to  improve  on  certain  lines  I  thought 
needed  it.  I  have  a  place  in  a  small  town 
handy  to  Philadelphia.  My  chicken  yard  is 
50  X  150  feet,  which  I  have  divided  in  two 
pens  with  plenty  of  shade.  I  have  two 
houses,  and  winter  from  iO  to  50  hens.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  I  have  made  them  pay 
me  a  profit  of  at  least  SI  per  hen,  considering 
that  1  am  greatly  handicapped  for  space,  that 
most  of  this  was  derived  from  eggs  sold  from 
these  birds  for  an  average  of  §1  a  sitting. 
The  present  season  I  have  about  125  young 
chicks,  which  is  all  my  yard  room  warrants. 
I  would  like  to  keep  them  all,  but  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  on  such  a  space  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  cramping  or  crowding,  so 
will  likely  be  forced  to  cut  them  down,  (if  I 
Btay  here),  to  my  regular  number,  about  io, 
which  includes  my  old  birds,  too.  With  this 
number  I  am  now  at  a  standstill,  as  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  go  ahead  or  stand  still ;  this 
is  why  I  seek  the  information  after  reading  so 
many  discouraging  replies  to  answers  in  your 
paper. 

I  have  been  thinking  seriously  of  giving  it  a 
trial  on  a  larger  scale,  that  is  to  say  to  secure 
a  place  where  I  would  not  be  limited  for 
room,  and  then  grow  gradually,  say  probably 
of  starting  next  season  with  100  hens,  and  then 
increase  by  keeping  say,  for  following  season, 
500. 

I  know  had  I  the  100  hens  this  season  I 
could  have  increased  my  profits  over  twice  as 
much,  for  had  I  the  room  I  could  have 
Increased  my  account  some  by  raising  some 
early  broilers  for  the  market,  which  is  out  of 
question  the  way  I  am  situated.  My  present 
opinion  is  that  I  believe  it  would  pay  me  to 
increase  my  stock  greatly,  for  each  season  I 
have  been  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  eggs  and 
birds  I  had  for  sale,  at  a  fair  price;  of  course, 
not  having  the  name  some  others  have  (who 
have  been  in  the  business  a  greater  part  of 
their  time)  I  cannot  expect  for  some  time  to 
come  to  get  fancy  prices,  but  I  am  satistied, 
considering  my  experience. 

My  present  idea  is  to  get  a  fairly  good  farm 
of  about  twenty  acres,  where  I  can  raise  ray 
own  corn  or  wheat,  and  have  plenty  Of  range 
for  my  young  stock.  Would  such  a  venture 
be  profitable,  or  would  you  advise  selecting  a 
cheaper  place  for  poultry  alone,  say  two  to 
three  acres,  and  buying  all  my  feed?  Of 
course  it  looks  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
man  who  has  free  range,  and  raises  his  own 
corn  and  wheat  can  raise  a  bird  25  per  cent 
cheaper  than  a  man  who  is  fixed  as  I  am  at 
present.  If  I  took  a  place,  my  intention 
would  not  be  to  make  my  living  and  all 
expenses  during  the  first  few  years.  Xot 
having  enough  money  to  sacrifice  a  sure  thing 
for  an  uncertainty,  I  would  be  compelled  to 
follow  my  business  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  difference  between  the  two  places  would 
be  about  SlOO  per  year;  that  is,  over  in 
Jersey,  where  I  think  I  would  go,  a  fairly 
good  farm  of  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
acres  could  be  had  for  about  S200  to  S250  a 
year.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  handy  to 
station,  and  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of 
Philadelphia,  in  order  for  me  to  follow  my 
business.  At  present  I  pay  S180  a  year  for 
this  place,  where  a  person  can  raise  not  much 
more  than  he  needs  for  his  own  use.  Do  you 
think  I  would  be  wise  in  paying  the  difference, 
say  about  870  a  year  or  more? 

You  see  by  the  above  that  to  come  out  even 
square  the  first  two  years,  my  expenses  would 
not  be  so  large,  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  to 
pay  my  rent,  also  my  living  expenses  now, 
which  I  would  not  have  to  figure  on  making 
during  the  time  I  continued  away  from  home. 
Would  such  a  place  need  much  capital  to 


carry  a  few  hundred  hens,  when  you  lake 
into  consideration  that  you  are  not  depending 
on  making  your  living  or  rent  the  first  few 
years?  Should  not  your  eggs,  with  what  broil- 
ers (cockerels)  you  kill  off,  with  your  corn  also, 
pay  the  increase  in  expense  you  would  be  put 
to?  Kindly  let  me  have  some  light  on  the 
subject.  If  you  have  any  who  started  on 
same  principle,  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  let  me  have  their  experience 
through  yoyr  paper. 

My  hours  being  short  —  not  having  to  leave 
home  before  7.30  in  the  morning,  and  coming 
home  early — about  5.30  in  the  afternoon,  with 
Saturday  as  a  half  holiday,  and  being  able  to 
take  two  weeks  vacation  as  I  like,  by  the  day 
or  so,  I  could  keep  my  eyes  pretty  close  over 
place,  besides  being  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  mvself.  L.  M.  J. 


This  looks  like  a  case  where  a  man  might  be 
justified  in  making  a  larger  venture — provided 
he  could  swing  the  financial  end  of  it.  On  that 
point  the  letter  of  3[r.  .J.  gives  us  no  definite 
information,  and  I  judge  from  the  one  question 
in  regard  to  capital  that,  as  usual,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  making  the  most  of  a  small  capital. 

Just  now  two  cases  reported  in  this  paper 
within  two  years,  occur  to  me  as  of  special 
interest  to  Mr.  J.,  I  think  he  would  profit  and 
perhaps  find  some  encouragement  in  reading. 
One  of  these  is  described  briefly  in  Round 
About,"  in  the  article  in  the  issue  of  the  paper 
for  May  1,  1901,  under  the  title,  "  A  Paying 
One  Man  Plant."  The  other,  also  in  the 
"  Round  About"  series,  is  in  the  June  1, 1901, 
paper,  the  title  being,  "A  Successful  Farm 
Established  With  Small  Capital." 

In  both  of  these  cases,  though  the  capital 
was  small,  the  farm  was  bought,  not  rented. 
Mr.  J.  proposes  to  rent,  and  in  general  it  is 
not  good  policy  to  attempt  to  build  up  a  large 
poultry  plant  on  rented  property.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule  might  be  made  in  case 
it  were  possiljle  to  rent  a  farm  already  equipped 
with  poultry  buildings  that  would  answer  the 
purpose.  Such  farms,  however,  conveniently 
located  and  in  other  respects  desirable,  are 
very  rare.  Indeed  there  are  very  few  of  the 
"  abandoned  "  poultry  farms  on  which  the 
equipments  are  good  —  well  planned  —  and  in 
good  condition.  Far  too  many  of  them  owe 
their  abandoned  condition  in  large  part  to 
their  being  badly  laid  out.  Unless  Mr.  J.  can 
rent  a  poultry  farm  that  is  desirable  as  such,  I 
would  advise  him  to  consider  buying  a  farm 
rather  than  renting  one. 

And  realizing  that  if  he  buys  a  farm,  paying 
only  part  down,  he -may  not  be  in  position  to 
keep  up  payment:"-  on  the  farm,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  from  hi-  earnings  from  his 
regular  occupation  what  is  needed  to  build  up 
a  plant  of  such  capacity  as  he  describes  in 
the  short  time  specified, I  would  advise  that 
if  he  buys  the  farm  the  poultry  business  be 
developed  very  cautiously  first,  that  the  com- 
bined demands  of  the  farm  and  the  poultry 
may  not  grow  too  large  for  his  income. 

For  a  man  who  had  but  a  small  capital,  only 
enough,  say,  to  provide  for  100  hens  the  first 
year,  500  the  second  year  is  too  large  an 
increase.  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  100  hens 
per  year^ould  be  more  like  what  he  might 
reasonably  expect  to  swing.  This  would 
bring  him  a  poultry  plant  and  stock  which 


would  take  his  time  in  some  four  to  six  years 
instead  of  in  two  as  he  now  plans.  I  hope 
this  outlook  will  not  seem  discouraging  to 
him,  for  I  think  it  the  best  one  is  justified  in 
offering  him  under  the  circumstances,  and,  in 
fact,  a  man  who  would  accomplish  the  results 
indicated  in  from  four  to  six  years  from  a 
small  start  would  have  done  uncommonly 
well. 

As  to  the  size  of  farm.  If  you  want  a  farm 
upon  which  to  build  up  a  poultry  business  for 
a  life  time,  by  all  means  avoid  two  to  fi.ve 
acre  farms.  Fifteen  to  twenty  is  small  enough, 
and  a  larger  farm  is  better.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  of  room  to  handle  a  large  stock  profit- 
ably. 

The  profitableness  of  growing  one's  own 
poultry  food  must  depend  much  upon  one's 
ability  as  a  farmer.  If  Mr.  J.  has  had  no 
experience  in  farming,  I  would  suggest  that 
he  go  into  crop  growing  as  cautiously  as  into 
poultry  keeping,  feeling  his  way,  and  until  he 
is  reasonably  sure  that  certain  methods  will 
bring  certain  results,  keeping  operations  on  an 
experimental  scale,  that  there  may  be  no 
heavy  losses. 

His  short  hours  and  his  opportunity  to  take 
his  vacation  in  installments,  favor  him  greatly 
in  any  effort  to  develop  a  poultry  farm.  With 
what  experience  he  has  had  with  poultry, 
with  health  and  strength  going  into  his  ven- 
ture, and  with  judgment  and  caution,  there 
would  seem  to  be  good  hopes  that  he  could 
make  it  successful. 


Re  Rose  Bugs. 

Editor  Farji-I'oclxry:  — As  to  the  rose 
bug  question  :  I  have  nothing  by  actual  expe- 
rience, but  my  people  here  who  are  old  poul- 
try raisers,  believe  that  they  kill  chickens  that 
eat  them. 

Last  week  I  asked  the  most  intelligent  and 
successful  poultryman  of  the  vicinity  in  regard 
to  his  chickens.  He  answered,  "They  have 
done  finely  until  now.  During  the  last  few 
days,  since  the  rose  bugs  came,  they  have 
begun  to  die,  and  I  have  lost  quite  a  number. 
On  opening  their  crops  I  find  the  bugs.  Only 
last  night  I  found  a  fine  chick,  weighing  per- 
haps a  pound  and  a  half,  dead.  Its  crop  was 
full  of  rose  bugs.    Chickens  are  fools." 

This  man  has  so  much  experience,  and, 
withal,  is  such  a  shrewd  observer  and  all 
round  commonsense  fellow  that  when  he  says, 
'■Rose  bugs  kill  chickens  that  eat  them,"  I 
believe  him  without  reservation,  at  least  as 
far  as  northern  Rhode  Island  rose  bugs  are 
concerned.  I  am  sure  the  bugs  on  his  place 
had  not  been  poisoned,  as  you  suggest  may 
have  been  the  case  with  "S.  F.  B."  He  knows 
of  no  cure  for  chickens  that  have  eaten  the 
'Jugs-  Albert  Doxjtexl. 

Slatersville,  R.  I. 


Advertising  helps  the  small  business  grow 
large,  and  prevents  the  large  business  from 
growing  small. — Printerx'  Ink. 


The  object  of  advertising  is  not  alone  to 
create  business.  It  is  equally  its  object  to 
retain  business.  Too  many  lose  sight  of  this, 
and  as  a  consequence  permit  their  competitors 
who  remember  the  fact,  to  get  ahead  of  them 
in  the  long  run.— Printers'  Ink. 


V  How 
Make 

Hie 

■ '  ^  - 

Roof 


M  F  Roofing  Tin  is  the 
first  requisite;  capable  work 
the  second — that  is  all — except, 
the  roof  -will  last  50  years.  The 
manufacturers  of  M  F  Roofing 
Tin  have  lately  published  a  com- 
plete manual  of  roofing  and  roof- 
ing material  which  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  interested  in  roofs. 

MF 

Roofing  Tin 

is  made  entirely  by  hand  labor — 
the  '  'old-style"  process.  It  has  the 
heaviest  coating  of  pure  tin 
and  aew  lead — impervious 
to  rust  or  atmospheric  gases. 
Ask  your  roofer — or  for  a 
copy  of  the  book, 

Write  rW.  C.  CRONEMgYEB,  A9»ni, 
to  \  Carnegie  Building,  PQtsburg, 


AMEI^ICAN 
TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
New  York. 


CET  THEM  OF  FARM-POULTRY 

THE  LAUCHLIN   FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


FAKM-POHLTKT  as  an  advertisement  offers  you  choice  of  these  popular  styles,  superior  to  the  S3. 00  grades  of  many  makes  for  only  si.oo 
Finest  quality  hard  Para  rubber  reservoir  liolder.  highest  erarte  14K  srold  pen.  anv  desired  flexibilitv.  in  fine,  medium,  or  stub.  Perfect  ink  feed.  Sent  post- 
paid ou  receipt  ot  order  (by  regristered  mail  Sets,  extra)     Do' not  miss  this  special  opportuuitv  to  secure  a  strictly  high-grade  guaranteed  Fountain  Pen  at  a 
price  tliat  is  only  a  fraction  of  its  real  value. 

Ladles,  to  a  young  man  or  an  old  man.  to  a  married  man  or  a  single  man.  iliere  is  nniliing  in  tlie  ^^•orld  more  appropriate,  more  welcome,  or  useful,  either 
as  a  birthday  gift,  pliilopena  souvenir,  card  prize,  or  keepsake,  than  a  Lauelilin  Fountain  Pen,  which  is  ever  ready,  ever  handy,  and  ever  suggestive  of  the 
tact  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Remember,  There  Is  No  "  Just  As  Good "  as  tlie  I<AUGHLIX. 

Illustration  at  boi:om  is  full  size  of  ladies"  stvle;  at  top  gentlemen's  stvle.     Either  style,  richlv  trimmed  with  heavy  solid  gold  mountings  for  $1  additional). 

Address 

22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FARM-POULTRY   PUB.  CO., 
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July  15 


From  the  Watterson  of  the  Poultry 

Press. 


^HAT  Henry  \V:illeisoii,  of 
tbe  Louisville  Courier 
Journal,  is  to  tbe  daily 
press,  and  iu  liis  attitude 
ca  questions  of  the  day, 
that  is  editor  J.  G.  3Ic- 
Eeynolds,  of  the  South- 
ern Poultry  Journal,  to  tbe  poultry  press 
and  on  matters  that  worry  poultrymen.  In 
tbe  last  issue  of  his  paper  he  makes  some 
comments  upon  current  issues  iu  tbe  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association,  which  while  con- 
tributing gaiety  to  their  discussion, administer 
a  few  doses  of  verbal  tabasco  sauce  to  indi- 
viduals involved,  and  yet  underlying  all  3Ir. 
McReynolds'  satire  there  is  a  fine  strain  of 
good  bard  common  sense.   Says  be: — 

"I  will,  while  writing  about  tbe  A.  P.  A.,  call 
attention  of  tbe  press  in  tbe  east  to  tbe  fact 
that  not  until  tbe  election  of  Dr.  Kendall  to 
tbe  presidency,  has  tbe  election  of  a  man 
tilted  for  the  place  been  discussed.  Just  now 
tbe  man  whose  '  merits  are  most  conspicuous, 
and  whose  incumbency  will  honor  tbe  office,' 
Is  being  insisted  upon.  Since  Sid  Conger's 
term  no  man  who  filled  the  office  has  been 
criticised.  Good  men  and  worthy  men  have 
been  elected,  and  Dr.  Kendall  is  not  one  whit 
less  qualified.  His  election  was  doubtless 
brought  about  by  the  custom  of  selecting  a 
man  from  tbe  section  where  tbe  meeting  was 
held.  If  a  South  Carolinian  had  not  been 
elected  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  that  state,  and  tbe  gentlemen,  the 
'capable'  gentlemen,  could  not  afford  to  do 
that.  Dr.  Kendall  is  a  gentleman.  He  can 
call  for  tbe  ayes  and  nays  just  as  all  other 
presidents  have,  and  that  is  about  all  any  of 
them  have  done. 

'•For  awhile  Sid  Conger  was  the  bell  wether 
for  the  A.  P.  A.  He  transferred  the  honor 
of  wearing  the  bell  to  Theo.  Hewes,  who  has 
worn  it  for  many  years,  and  who  has  been 
satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  during  tbe  whole 
time  that  he  was  'it.'  But  a  young  buck,  the 
editor  of  a  3.5.000  circulator,  Mr.  Heck,  has 
had  a  hankering  after  it  for  some  time,  which 
has  blossomed  into  earnest  desire  to  head  tbe 
flock,  and  he  is  now  trying  to  beat  off  the  old 
decrepit  fellow.  He  will  find  Theo.'s  hide  as 
tough  as  was  the  former  leader's,  and  his 
running  mate,  Sid  Conger's,  who  survived 
more  licks  than  any  man  ever  in  poultrydoni. 
and  he  merited  every  one  he  got. 

"Mr.  Heck  displays  wonderful  poor  gener- 
alship when  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  bring 
the  only  good  qtiality  his  adversary  possesses 
into  the  controversy.  Few  people  question 
his  capacity  as  a  judge.  Tbe  only  disreput- 
able thing  ever  tbe  writer  heard  charged 
against  him  as  such  was  what  his  original 
running  mate,  a  judge,  said  to  a  distinguished 
Texas  tenderfoot :  '  Theo.  Hewes  is  as  good  a 
judge  as  there  is  in  America,  but  he  does  one 
thing  I  will  not  do — solicits  orders  for  stock 
at  tbe  shows  be  judges,  and  buys  tbe  stock  to 
fill  them.'  Therefore  unfortunately  has  plenty 
of  company  along  that  line,  so  many  it  can 
hardly  be  called  disreputable. 

■'When  Mr.  Heck  attacks  him  as  a  judge  be 
Tesorls  to  tbe  same  tactics  Mr.  Hewes  used  in 
a  controversy  with  tbe  writer — seeks  to  injure 
bis  business.  Judging  is  part  of  Mr.  Hewes' 
business,  and  Mr.  Heck  has  no  right  to  criti- 
cise that  in  the  way  he  does  it.  He  \\:\-.  a 
perfect  right  to  criticise  errors  Mr.  Hewes 
makes  when  judging,  or  wrongs  he  does  in 
the  capacity  of  a  juilge.  To  say  the  least  of  it, 
there  is  a  lack  of  fairness,  if  it  is  not  cowardly, 
to  use  any  eflbrts  in  a  controversy  to  damage 
an  adversary's  business.  For  this  reason,  and 
tins  alone,  the  writer  learned  to  despise  most 
heartily  this  same  Theo.  Hewes.  Mind  you, 
1  can  pray  for  bis  soul,  i)ut  I  despise  bis 
methods. 

"Who  leads,  wears  the  bell,  looks  after  and 
herds  tbe  A.  P.  A.,  does  not  concern  the 
writer,  but  be  wonders  all  tbe  same  whether 
Mr.  He(^k  will  or  will  not  make  a  better  bell 
wether  than  Mr.  Hewes.  Tiie  fact  that  he 
edits  a  35.(»00  circulator  alone  makes  him 
doubt  it,  for  be  will  hardly  be  able  to  keep 
the  5,000  and  10.000  circulators,  as  well  as  the 
larger  ones,  and  tbe  one  'that  is  differejit ' 
lierded  quietly  ;  tbe  fact  is,  the  money  of  tbe 


specialty  clubs  and  A.  P.  A.  b.is  paid  for  the 
reputations  made  by  too  many  men;  but  for 
tbe  A.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Hewes  would  never  have 
been  known,  as  he  says,  '  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other.'  An  office  can  be  used  by  an  egotist 
to  more  advantage,  and  through  it  is  about 
tbe  only  way  be  can  become  favorably  known. 
Mr.  Hewes  is  not  tbe  only  man  that  has  made 
a  reputation  that  way  —  not  by  great  odds. 
The  money  of  the  people  belonging  to  the 
clubs  makes  them.  If  the  A.  P.  A.  will  act 
wisely  it  will  leave  the  poultry  papers  and 
the  breeders  who  are  hunting  office  alone. 
Too  much  of  the  methods  of  the  little  ward 
politicians  creep  into  tbe  clubs  and  A.  P.  A. 
When  tbe  president  or  secretary  of  the  club 
smears  his  picture  ou  all  circulars  officially 
sent  out,  right  then  his  bead  should  go  off. 

"Mr.  Heck,  as  well  as  John  Glasgow,  tbe 
T  man,  are  wasting  their  ammunition.  Their 
balls  glance  off  of  Theodore's  thick  hide  like 
they  would  off  the  steel  plate  of  a  war  vessel. 
They  are  opening  up  new  fields  for  him,  and 
it  gives  him  opportunities  to  throw  bouquets 
at  himself.  Talking  of  bouquets,  the  hugest 
one  that  any  man  ever  threw  at  himself  was 
the  one  that '  drapped'  at  bis  feet  when  Theo- 
dore Hewes  penned  this  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Heck's  charge  that  the  young  men  were  out- 
classing him: 

"  ■  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  call  attention  to 
myself,  as  I  am  not  in  tbe  habit  of  doing 
things  that  way,  but  your  letter  compels  it, 
and  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  name  one  man, 
younger  or  older,  that  is  better  known,  or  one 
that  stands  higher  with  the  masses  of  poultry 
breeders,  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  than  tbe 
writer.  You  can  get  just  as  sore,  and  smart 
just  as  much  as  you  like,  but  the  cold  fact 
remains  that  you  can't  pick  out  this  man,  and 
right  down  in  your  heart  you  know  it.' 

"  Egoism,  you  say  ?  Well,  yes;  that 
expresses  it  better  than  egotism.  If  I  could 
feel  the  grand,  the  superlative  emotions  felt 
by  Theodore  when  he  wrote  that  paragraplj 
I  would  want  to  die  right  then,  before  I  got 
back  to  practical  everyday  things,  for  it  would 
be  like  bringing  a  redeemed  spirit  back  to  this 
sin  cursed  earth,  making  it  walk  through 
black  waxy  mud,  and  feeding  it  on  fat  bacon 
and  corn  bread.  However,  if  a  man  was 
transported  to  heaven  with  such  a  spell  on 
him  he  might  not  enjoy  the  good  things  up 
there.  'Not  in  tbe  habit  of  doing  this.'  And 
I  believe  he  is  honest  when  he  writes  it,  for 
he  has  for  sixteen  years  been  doing  that  very 
thing,  and  it  has  become  so  natural  that  he 
don't  know  when  he  does  it.  He  can  juggle 
words  as  skillfully  as  tbe  Jap  does  balls,  to 
make  bouquets  for  himself,  but  this  was  one 
time  that  while  it  was  an  immense  one,  no 
skill  was  used. 

"It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  the  A.  P.  A. 
stands  the  boodlers,  the  chicken  paper  editors, 
the  criticisms  of  John  Glasgow,  and  the  scrap- 
pings  of  its  members.  I  doubt  any  changes, 
in  its  constitution  being  advisable.  An  asso- 
ciation that  has  passed  through  all  it  has  needs 
no  tinkering  at  or  experimentations  with 
amendments  or  changes  of  any  kind.  It  is 
built  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  is  bomb 
proof.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  it  to  ever  be 
controlled  by  such  a  gang  as  managed  it  some 
eight  years  ago,  and  any  constitution  tbtit 
pulled  her  through  then  should  never  be 
tinkered  with." 


Candling  Eggs. 

Egg  candling  is  a  very  old  practice,  having 
served  to  separate  good  eggs  from  inferior  for 
centuries  past.  The  modern  egg  "candle" 
consists  of  an  upright  tulie  containing  a  metal 
cyli";der  at  the  top  having  round  openings 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  on  opposite  sides. 
An  electric  light  fits  into  this  cylinder  from 
tbe  top  so  that  when  closed  tbe  light  appeai  > 
brightly  at  the  two  openings,  and  all  else  is 
dark.  The  egg  bouses  have  a  supply  of  these 
egg  "candles  "in  dark  rooms,  so  that  tbe 
operator  sees  nothing  but  the  bright  spot  of 
light  or  tbe  contents  of  the  intervening  egg. 
Two  men  can  work  at  each  lamp,  and  they 
become  very  expert  in  passing  the  eggs 
before  the  light  as  well  as  iu  detecting  quickly 


the  various  qualities.  In  fact  an  expert  egg 
caudler  can  tell  pretty  accurately  j  ust  what 
as  egg  will  look  like  when  broken  out  after  be 
has  examined  it  before  tbe  candle. 

The  first  point  of  quality  that  shows  up  dis- 
tinctly before  tbe  candle  is  its  fullness.  All 
eggs  have  a  small  air  space  at  tbe  end,  but  this 
increases  in  size  with  age  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  egg  is  held.  Tbe  size  of  this 
air  space  is  an  important  element  in  judging 
tbe  value  of  eggs,  though  it  maybe  secondary 
to  some  of  the  more  serious  defects. 

A  perfect  egg  when  looked  at  before  the 
light  shows  a  very  small  air  space  and  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  almost  uniform  color.  The 
yolk  may  be  distinguished  from  the  white  and 
move  about  as  the  egg  is  turned,  but  it  will 
show  no  dark  spots,  aud  will  maintain  its 
spherical  shape  as  the  egg  is  turned  quickly. 
When  eggs  are  deteriorated  by  heat  the  first 
noticeable  effect  before  the  candle  is  in  weak- 
ness of  both  white  and  yolk :  tbe  white  may  be 
more  or  less  watery  (  though  watery  whites 
ma}'  come  from  other  causes  also)  and  the 
yolk,  as  it  moves  about  when  tbe  egg  is  turned 
does  not  maintain  its  shape,  but  inclines  to 


flatten  and  take  an  irregular  form.  Then 
when  the  heat  effect  is  still  more  pronounced 
and  the  hatching  process  begins,  a  dark  spot 
is  observed  in  the  yolk  before  the  candle  from 
which,  in  the  later  stages,  blood  veins  radiate. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  the  egg  is  consid- 
ered dead  loss. 

Tbe  next  defect  to  which  attention  was 
called  is  known  as  a  '"spot"  egg.  This 
occurs  when  eggs  are  so  old  that  the  yolk  has 
become  fast  to  the  shell  and  begins  to  decav. 
It  is  very  plainly  seen  before  tbe  candle,  and 
though  the  yolk  may  sometimes  be  shaken 
loose  the  egg  is  classed  as  dead  loss. — ^V.  1". 
Produce  Reciew. 


Nurse  was  readinj^  nature  stories  of  tlie  cbickens, 
ducif  s  ;iud  geese. 

"  Johnny,  lell  me,  nliat's  a  gander?'"  asked  slie  with 
a  smile  of  peace. 

Little  Jolniny  looked  up  quickly,  all  his  fancy  turn- 
ing loose. 

As  he  answered,  smiling  proudly, "It 's  the  rooster  ol 
the  goose."'  — ludge. 
That  reminds  us  of  the  little  boy  who  des- 
cribed his  mother's  flock  of  geese  as  consist- 
ing of  "  three  mothers  and  a  man." 


IT  KILLS  lice; 


lilomNdirtholeuin 

FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 


SAVE  YOUR  FOWLS. 

Cure  and  preventive  of  Cholera,  Ronp,  Gapes.  Chicken- 
pox  and  all  diseases  of  fow  ls.  Take  no  substitute  if 
ycmr  dealer  don't  keep  it,  send  to  us.  We  ship  prepaid, 
1  gal.,  $1.50;  2  gals.,  $3.00;  5  gals.,  $6.75. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  COMPANY,  ^ti^^V'"' 

FREE. — Our  money-saTerbook,"PreTeritive  Treatment" 
Poultry  Diseases.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it.  Sendnow. 


TO  CLOSE  OUT 

To  close  out  quickly  the  balance  of  tbe  following  books,  we  make  the  following  unparalleled 
offer,  namely : 

^5  LETT'S  f    Every  poultry  raiser  who  keeps  even  one  dozen 

RGCOTCI  Book    I  °''  —  One  for  each  pen. 

Regular  price  10  cts."— to  close  5  cents. 

How  to  Destroy  Insects. 

Regular  price  30  cts.— to  close  10  cts. 

Wright's  Practical 
Poultry  Keeper 

Regular  price  $2— to  close  $1. 

Send  all  orders  to  us.  Remit  by  P.  0.  or  Express  money  order,  cash  or  postage  stamps. 
FAR3I-POI LTRY  PUB.  CO.,  ...  -  BOSTON,  3IASS. 


The  latest  edition,  with  American  matter. 
A  standard  poultry  guide. 
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OT  a  mont'ln.';  hen  needs  SHERIDAN'S  , 
CONDITION  POWDIIIl.   It  puts  her  In 
condition,  makeathepluraacp  grow  quiet- 
ly and  gives  the  gloss  bo  altracilve  In  show 
birds. 

Stferidait's 

Powder 

will  make  chickens  healthy  and  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark.  Makes  young 
pullets  earlv  laver3  for  October  egg 
prices.  11  you  can't  buy  It  near  home 
we  will  een.l  one  package  »  cents; 
five,  »l.OO;  21b.  can  11.20:  eli.  ♦■5.00. 
Ex.  paid.  Sample  poultry  paper  free., 
'  I.  S.  JOHNSON  a  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


Molting  Hens 

If  vour  hens  are  shedding  their  feathers 
and  not  laying,  they  are  out  of  condition. 
The  best  poultry  authorities  say,  "When 
hens  are  in  condition  they  ■«  ill  lay  perfect 
eggs  and  plenty  of  them."  Then  help 
them  over  molting  time  or  your  egg  profit 
will'  be  lost.  Sherid.\i>"'s  Condition' 
Powder  will  help  the  molting  hens.  The 
process  of  molting  is  a  very  exhausting 
one.  The  growing  of  new  feathers 
requires  all  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates 
in  the  food,  so  that  there  is  an  extra 
demand  upon  the  strength.  The  elements 
needed  bv  poultry  at  molting,  in  addition 
to  good  food,  are  contained  in  Sheri- 
d.\n"s  Condition  Powder  to  a  high 
degree.  Thousands  of  poultrymen  have 
proven  it  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
for  molting  hens. 

When  your  hens  show  signs  of  molting, 
feed  them  once  daily,  in  a  hot  bran  mash, 
Sherid.\n's  Powder  as  directed.  Do 
this  and  you  will  have  as  others  do  who 
have  tried  the  plan,  an  abundance  of  eggs 
to  sell  in  the  fall  and  winter  moaiiis. 


